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MORE WORK TO DO 


By M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., General Secretary, Board of 
Foreign Missions 


EVERY BUSINESS man knows that an in- 
ventory must be made at the end of each 
year to assist him in learning whether his 
business is receding or progressing. A 
similar policy of “stock taking” should 
serve a useful purpose in our Foreign 
Mission work. No one realizes the im- 
portance of this activity more than those 
who daily devote their time and talents 
to it. They feel that no effort should be 
overlooked or slighted in making this task 
effective, particularly in these days of 
much unrest and uncertainty throughout 
the world. Christ is “the hope of the 
world” and “Christianity holds the world 
together.” 

In the inventory of the work of the 
Board of Foreign Missions we observe first 
of all that six mission fields are being 
supported. These are located in India, 
Africa, China, Japan, Argentina and Brit- 
ish Guiana. The number has grown from 
three to the present figure since the merger 
in 1918. The missionaries, including wives 
and single women, total 162. There are 
3,338 national workers, 1,953 congregations 
with 193,914 baptized membership. To 
support this large program the Board re- 
ceived from the Church, including the 
amount contributed by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, $576,018 (July 1, 1937- 
June 30, 1938). Eleven new missionaries, 
including wives, were sent during the 
year. There were four resignations. For- 
tunately there are no deaths to record. 

Turning again to our inventory we ob- 
serve one very striking feature. There is 
no red figure indicating indebtedness. This 
has disappeared during 1938. It had be- 
come quite a familiar sight, since it was 
never absent from any of the financial 
statements of the Board during the entire 
history of the merged Board. 


Handicaps Possible 


But what of the immediate future? 
There is a natural inclination on the part 
of many people to expect a period of rest, 
so called, after a church debt has been 
paid. Such a time of inactivity would not 
benefit the Cause of Foreign Missions. In 
fact, it would do much harm. While the 
Board’s debt was not paid, to any great 
extent, by funds received on apportion- 
ment, still many phases of the work have 
suffered in recent years. This has been 
due chiefly to decrease in receipts for the 
regular work. The situation is better now 
than it was in 1933 and 1934. But even 
today the maintenance budget for the 
fields is practically $100,000 less than ten 
years ago. Budgets and salaries are paid 
in American dollars, the currency in which 
they are received. Favorable exchange in 
three fields has brought much relief. On 
the other hand the three other fields have 
been seriously affected by unfavorable ex- 
change. Consideration too must be given 
to the fact that a turn in exchange in the 
three now favored fields would bring ca- 
lamitous results. One of the missions has 


already approached the Board, inquiring 
as to its fate if such a dire thing should 
happen. Would the Board come to its relief? 
The Board could only reply that it is now 
sending to the fields all that it receives 
from apportionment and other sources, 
with the exception of Home Base expenses. 


Fewer Missionaries 


But there are other needs to be con- 
sidered. The first is the matter of new 
missionaries. Today the missionary strength 
is twenty-five less than ten years ago. 
To this must be added the very apparent 
fact that quite a number of our mission- 
aries are growing old in the service and 
will soon reach the age of retirement. Our 
two largest fields, from the standpoint of 
missionary strength, India and Japan, 
should receive at least one new mission- 
ary family each year for the next five 
years. Up until the year 1938, when one 
new missionary was sent, Japan’s youngest 
male missionary had been there eighteen 
years. Without any thought of reaching 
the mark of ten years ago, but simply to 
maintain the present figure the above- 
mentioned program for the next five years 
for the sending of new missionaries ought 
to be carried out. Meantime the needs of 
our other fields must not be overlooked. 

The second phase requiring additional 
consideration is giving assistance to at 
least some of our fields by increasing their 
maintenance budgets. In a number of in- 
stances these greatly reduced budgets, as 
over against ten years ago, have not only 
retarded the progress of the work but in 
some cases have brought distinct losses. 
One instance of this is the situation of the 
Sudra movement in India. A few years 
ago it seemed that the day was at hand 
for a great ingathering from among these 
people. But the mission lacked sufficient 
funds to employ required workers for this 
task. Recently it was learned that the 
outlook is not as hopeful now. Another 
illustration comes from Africa where some 
of the best of the workers have been com- 
pelled to seek employment elsewhere, 
since they could not maintain their fam- 
ilies on what the mission could pay. 

Again a few years ago workers’ salaries 
were reduced, in some cases as much as 
thirty and forty per cent. As a conse- 
quence, debts have been incurred by them. 
This year the Board was able to restore 
fifty per cent in workers’ salaries in its 
India Mission field. During 1939 the Board 
hopes to be able to restore the remaining 
fifty per cent. Even with such assistance 
it will take years for the workers to re- 
coup their losses. 


Care of Property 
Another item that requires immediate 
attention is “repairs on property.” In 1928 
two officials of our church paid a visit to 
India. One of these when making his re- 
port in person to the Board of Foreign 
Missions put special emphasis upon the 
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importance of the Board taking care of its 
valuable property. He cited a number of 
instances to prove his point. Just recently 
a leader in our church visited Japan, China 
and India. Prior to his return we learn 
that he has written stressing this same 
item as an official of the Church did just 
ten years ago. The truth is that in the 
meantime there have been no funds for 
“repairs.” What was sent was insufficient 
to care for the actual work. To neglect 
them much longer will mean new build- 
ings; and where will the money be found? 

Then, too, we must remember that our 
missions must naturally plan for opening 
new work. In Japan emphasis is being 
placed upon rural work. Hitherto mis- 
sionaries have lived and labored in the 
cities. Now the day has come when en- 
trance is possible in the non-urban areas, 
where three-fourths of the people live. 
This opening of new work will require 
additional funds. What a pity if this op- 
portunity for larger service is passed. 

These then are a few of the reasons 
why the Board of Foreign Missions needs 
your continued and increased support. In 
all fairness it should be stated that the 
receipts of the Board under all heads have 
been growing from year to year since 1935, 
and in the same proportion the budgets 
to the fields have been increased. These 
increases ranged from $6,000 to $25,000 per 
year. But even then the total annual 
amount is far less than that of 1928. So 
let us not be content to “rest” now that 
our debt is paid. There is much work to 
do. God said to Moses, “Speak unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward.” 
Let us take this as our watchword and go 
forward with Him to greater service. As 
an evidence of your loyalty to the Church 
we bespeak your hearty co-operation in 
the Board’s appeal for Rentichintala Hos- 
pital buildings and equipment (India) dur- 
ing the Epiphany season. 


BEQUEST TO SUSQUE- 
HANNA 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY will receive 
an $11,500 share of the will of Mrs. Gertrude 
Irene Matter, widow of the Rev. Frank L. 
Matter of York, Pa., who died in York 
several weeks ago. Mrs. Matter made be- 
quests in her will of more than $30,000 to 
Lutheran institutions. 

The residue of the estate is to go to 
Susquehanna University for a Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank J. Matter Scholarship Fund, 
the annual income of which will be used 
to aid students preparing for the ministry. 
Mr. Matter was an alumnus of Susque- 
hanna and a member of the class of ’94. 
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“AND THEY WOULD NOT COME” 


A Sermon Concerning the Lord’s Supper, Based on Matthew 22: 31 
By KENNETH H. CorNELL, Wexford, Pa. 


I wonper-if we ever think that we neglect to observe His 
Supper. Jesus was not long on the earth after His crucifixion 
and resurrection. He was not long with His disciples after 
He had celebrated His first Communion with them in the 
upper room. The Gospel writers seem to have left no tes- 
timony as to the faithfulness or neglect of the disciples in 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper in that first century 
of the Christian era. From what Paul writes to the Chris- 
tians of the various churches, and especially to the Chris- 
tians at Corinth, we gather that the early Christians were 
rather regular in the observance of the Supper. It was 
observed weekly, but not always in the right way. At first 
the Corinthian followers of the Christ made the Lord’s Sup- 
per the occasion of becoming drunk and gluttonous in their 
eating. Paul corrected them in this matter. However faith- 
ful those early Christians were, I have no doubt but what 
there were many who neglected His Supper... . “And they 
would not come.” 

At the end of each year and at the beginning of each new 
one, we find ourselves facing the facts, the facts about the 
church. What does it mean when the Communion Record 
for the parish is poor? Is it an index of the spirituality of 
the membership of the church? Can it mean that a large 
percentage of the congregation feel that they have no need 
of the Means of Grace? Can it mean that a large number 
feel that they have no sins to be forgiven? What does this 
mean, this shameful disregard for the things of God? 


Suppers in the New Testament 


In His word, Jesus had something to say about four great 
suppers. He spoke of the Passover Feast which occurred 
each year, an annual observance of the devout Jews in 
celebration of their deliverance out of Egypt. He spoke two 
parables about suppers, those recorded in Matthew 22: 
1-14 and Luke 14: 15-24. In Matthew’s account, the parable 
tells of a great supper that a certain king gave in honor of 
his son. Jesus here is represented as the Heavenly Bride- 
groom, and many guests are invited to His dinner. They 
are to honor the Bridegroom by their presence. That is one 
thing we do when we come to the Communion service, we 
honor Jesus by our presence. ... “And they would not 
come.” .. . How true these words are today. They are not 
only a commentary of Jesus’ times, but many of those who 
call themselves Christians today are no better. In the sec- 
ond parable of a great supper which Jesus speaks in the 
Gospel of Luke, Jesus is represented as the Seeking Ser- 
vant. ... The greatest Supper of all is the Lord’s own, the 
one He instituted Himself, and we have the opportunities 
of a lifetime to celebrate with Him. 

In both of these parables of Jesus, the guests refused to 
come. They declined to make their appearances at the sup- 
pers. They had excuses. Their excuses were typical of ours 
today. They had reasons why they would not come. But 
the thing that presses on my mind and makes an unfor- 
gettable impression on me is that Jesus was not in the habit 
of making exceptions for anyone. What He said was good 
for everyone. 

Can you imagine guests who have promised their host or 
hostess that they would be with them at a five o’clock din- 
ner, can you imagine them deliberately declining to attend 
and intentionally disappointing them! That would be a very 
serious breach of etiquette! We wouldn’t think of doing 
that to our best friends. We would be insulting them, or 
indicating the desire to terminate friendly relationships. 


Sometimes, thoughtlessly and without intent, we insult 
our friends. We do not mean to do it. We do not expect 
them to interpret our actions as they do. We hurt them 
more than we shall ever know by what we do. Jesus is our 
best friend. He is our Host. He has invited us to His feast. 
Beside the regular services of the church, He gives us four 
“special invitations.” He says: “COME!” It is an urgent 
call. It is a gracious call. Unless it is impossible for us to 
come, it is very poor taste, religiously speaking, to decline 
His invitation. When we make a promise, we ought to keep 
it. That is a correct principle of the Christian life. We ac- 
cepted Jesus’ invitation to come some time ago or, perhaps, 
a long time ago. We promised to come regularly to His 
Supper. 

Why have we neglected His Supper as we have? Is it 
because we do not know what it means? I purpose to out- 
line its meaning. 


Commemoration of Christ’s Life and Death 

The observance of the Lord’s Supper means COM- 
MEMORATION of His life and His death, His resurrection 
and His right hand position upon the throne of God. It is 
only natural that Jesus wished to be remembered, because He 
is God. “This do in memory of me.” He knew that He would 
live in their hearts and be an abiding inspiration to His 
followers. 

History shows how the world likes to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of its great men. Grant’s Tomb is by the Hudson River 
near Riverside Church in New York City. His tomb is a 
memorial to his memory. It keeps fresh in mind the memory 
of a great soldier who died to save the Union. Then, in 
Washington, D. C., there is a great shaft, a lasting sentinel 
to the memory of George Washington. This noble monu- 
ment speaks to all the world of the “Father of His Country.” 
In the same city, there is a great Grecian temple to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. History shows how we per- 
petuate the memory of men. The Bible, and particularly the 
New Testament, shows us how we perpetuate the memory 
of God. ... “This do in remembrance of me.” The inevitable 
conclusion is: When we observe the Lord’s Supper, we 
observe and obey God. When we neglect our observance 
of His Supper, we deny our God. No other interpretation of 
the act of, disobedience can be logically entertained. 

In a small Canadian city, there is a striking war memorial. 
It glorifies the sacrifice of those who died to maintain justice, 
righteousness and freedom. The monument stands in a small 
park, facing the leading business street. The park includes 
lovely gardens. On the memorial, a light is kept perpetually 
burning. The place is called “The Garden of the Unfor- 
gotten.” The Communion Service is in a very real sense the 
memorial of the Unforgotten Christ Who gave His life for 
the redemption of mankind. His Gospel of good will is to 
all men. His light never goes out. “He is the true Light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world.” Is His 
Supper becoming a memorial to the Forgotten Christ? May 
it ever be the everlasting monument to the Unforgotten 
Christ. 

The Real Presence 


But His Supper is more than a memorial of Him. In this 
Holy Sacrament, His divine institution, comes His own per- 
sonal Glorified Presence. We receive the spiritual Presence 
of Jesus in His Supper. ... “Take, eat, this is my body.” ... 
“Take, drink, this is my blood.” . . . He is the Bread sent 
down from heaven, the Bread of all life. 


The observance of the Lord’s Supper means COMMUNION 
with God through Christ Jesus. God’s invitation to all of us 
through Christ is: ... “Come, for all things are now ready.” 
What does it mean? It means that God wants us to have 
communion with Him; to enjoy that life of fellowship and 
peace with Him. To be in the Kingdom of God is to have 
communion with God. 

We are not worthy of fellowship and communion with 
Him, yet He calls men from all walks and works of life. 
We are all invited to come. God through Christ Jesus has 
no particular friends. He is never partial to certain people. 
His call is urgent and gracious. Wherever the Gospel is 
preached, we hear the call, “COME!” Why do men decline 
the invitation? They are engrossed in worldly things. They 
have no time, especially for God. Men declined the invita- 
tion at the time of Jesus and still do. They decline it not 
because the reason is found in God. He does not want us 
to decline His call, for it is an earnest one. Therefore the 
reason must lie in us. At last, we must choose between the 
world and God... . “Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
We cannot go on being indifferent to Jesus’ coming and 
His calling or we are none of His. The spirit of indifference 
is the spirit of worldliness. Those who are indifferent are 
not interested in their Saviour. 

What good is the Lord’s Supper to me and for me? I can 
imagine many people asking just that question. What shall 
I get out of it? Modern men think so often only in terms 
of themselves. Selfish or unselfish, however you approach 
the throne of grace, if you believe in Him and His Supper, 
you will receive spiritual benefits as your reward. Enu- 
merated, your blessings from His Supper are: FORGIVE- 
NESS of sins; ASSURANCE and HOPE of eternal life; and 
DELIVERANCE from evil... . If I come to His Supper for 
a purely material benefit, I shall be bitterly disappointed. 
The value of Holy Communion is that my life is to be 
changed for the better from my communion and fellowship 
with Him. The Mohammedans used to bring so much in- 
cense into the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem that anyone 
going from it carried everywhere the sweet odor, and men 
could tell where they had been. So men will know where 
we have been, if we spend much time with God. . . . There 
will be a mighty transformation within us and on the out- 
side. Men will identify us by our appearance and our habits. 
Let us not neglect the coming to the Lord’s Table. Let us 
commune with Him. It will prove a blessing in our lives, 
and it will help us prove a blessing to others. 

What good is my observance of the Lord’s Supper to Him? 
He is then assured that I am ready and willing to do His 
will rather than my own, which is often selfish and stub- 
born. He is then assured that I am consecrated to Him. 


Consecration to God 


The observance of the Lord’s Supper means CONSE- 
CRATION to God. Consecration to God means loving God 
to the extent that you are willing to do anything for Him. 
You are willing to do, to dare and to die if need be for Him. 

A celebrated Japanese statesman said: “We do not wor- 
ship our Emperor, we only love him utterly.” But for you 
and for me, Christian friends, the attitude must ever be 
one of love and worship of Jesus Christ. Consecration to 


the Emperor of Japan meant, and still means, love for the 


Supreme Ruler and the nation. When Port Arthur was 
taken by the Japanese from China in 1894, the commander 
before Port Arthur called one day for volunteers to cut the 
barbed wire entanglements. “You will never come back,” 
he said, “nor can you carry a gun. You will take a pair of 
pliers and cut one or two wires and fall dead. Another 
will take your place and cut one or two wires more. But 
you will know that upon your dead bodies the armies of 
your Emperor will march to victory.” Whole regiments 
volunteered for these “sure death” parties. Sad, yet true 
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are the final words of the- Japanese statesman: “If you Chris- 
tians loved your God as we love our Emperor, you would 
have long since taken the world for Him.” 


Constancy in Fellowship 

The observance of the Lord’s Supper means CONSTANCY 
in fellowship with Him. When I speak of “constancy” in 
regard to the Lord’s Supper, I mean faithfulness that has 
become a habit or habitual in the observance of this most 
holy sacrament. I mean loyalty and allegiance to the things 
that are holy and the things that are of God. 

To illustrate what I mean by “constancy”! It was cus- 
tomary for the Roman soldier, wherever possible, to return 
to the city of Rome every year and renew the oath of 
allegiance to the Emperor which he took when he became 
a soldier. In observing the Lord’s Supper, we renew our 
allegiance to the King of kings. Let us recall how Jesus 
asked us to do this in remembrance of Him. Shall we not 
four times a year prostrate ourselves in prayer before the 
altar of God, for we are sinners needing salvation more 
than the very bread we eat. 

Being loyal to God means a whole lot more than we are 
at first likely to think. Being loyal to the highest and best 
that you know is not the easiest task. Being an honest-to- 
goodness Christian is about the toughest thing I can think of. 

One of Frederick the Great’s best generals was Hans 
Joachim Von Ziethen. He was never ashamed of his faith. 
Once he declined an invitation to come to his royal master’s 
table because on that day he wished to present himself at 
the table of his Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. It was Sac- 
rament Day. The next time he appeared at the palace, the 
king, whose infidel tendencies were well known, made use 
of some profane expressions about the holy communion of 
the Lord’s Supper, and the other guests laughed at the re- 
marks made on the occasion. Ziethen shook his gray head 
solemnly, stood up, saluted the king, and then said with a 
firm voice: 

“Your majesty knows well that in war I have never 
feared any danger, and everywhere have boldly risked 
my life for you and my country but...” 

“There is One above us Who is greater than you and 
me—greater than all men. He is the Saviour and 
Redeemer, Who has died also for your majesty, and 
has dearly bought us all with His own blood .. .” 

“This holy One I can never allow to be mocked or in- 
sulted; for on Him repose my faith, my comfort, and 
my hope in life and death... .” 

“In the power of this faith, your brave army has cour- 
ageously fought and conquered. If your majesty un- 
dermines this faith, you undermine at the same time 
the welfare of the state. ...I salute your majesty.” 

The king apologized. 

For you and for me today and on every other Communion 
Day, let us never permit our Lord to be mocked or insulted 
by us by our neglect, our failure to come to Him, our failure 
to attend His Supper. What should move us to accept 
Christ’s invitation? Our own needs! ... Our own misery! ... 
Our own happiness! We need Him far more than He 
needs us. 

There is a stanza from an old hymn which beckons us 
before Him. The spirit of this hymn challenges us to be 
regular in attendance at His supper. He is our Heavenly 
Host. We ought always to be guests at His table. 


“Call them in”’—the Jew, the Gentile; 
Bid the stranger to the feast; 
“Call them in”—the rich, the noble, 
From the highest to the least; 
Forth the Father runs to meet them, 
He hath all their sorrows seen; 
Robe, and ring, and royal sandals, 
Wait the lost ones: “Call them in.” 


' 
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MOTION PICTURE CONFERENCE 


National Lutheran Council Considers “Film 
Service” for Congregations 


CREATION of a motion picture bureau to serve Lutheran 
congregations and organizations was urged by representa- 
tives of most Lutheran groups in America who attended a 
recent conference in Chicago sponsored by the National 
Lutheran Council. 

The assembly requested the Council to continue its in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of a motion picture service, 
and expressed the hope that a definite plan of operation 
may soon be projected. 

Presiding at the conference was Ralph H. Long, D.D., 
executive director of the National Lutheran Council. He 
outlined in detail a plan providing for the establishment of 
a central motion picture bureau, which would survey the 
field of religious films extant, service the churches with as 
many educational, historical, religious, and wholesome edu- 
cational films as possible, and finally engage in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures portraying Lutheran history, the 
filming of religious plays, and dramatizing of Lutheran 
hymns and Bible stories for general church use. He said: 

“For several years I have been giving some thought to 
the possibilities of motion pictures for use in the churches. 
Having come to the conclusion that here is an undeveloped 
field of large service in which the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil as a co-operative agency might serve, the matter was 
brought to the attention of the commissioners. In the in- 
terest of further investigation and exploration the Executive 
Committee of the Council, to which the matter had been 
entrusted, authorized the calling of a free conference to 
discuss in an informal and unofficial way the problems and 
possibilities of a motion picture service. 

“The purpose of this service would be to act as a service 
bureau to promote the use of motion pictures and make 
them readily available to congregations. It would not be 
the purpose to engage in the preparation and distribution 
of specifically promotional films in the interest of single 
activities and institutions of the respective churches, but 
rather to make available such films as might be classified 
as informational and educational. They would indeed be 
promotional, but only in a general way. 


Library of Lutheran Films 

“In order to make this service effective and valuable it 
would be necessary to maintain a motion picture library, 
which would be concerned with the gathering and as- 
sembling of all existing Lutheran films and editing such 
as are suitable for present-day use in such a way as to 
make them usable in all the churches. For instance, it 
would be possible to make up a series of reels on our 
colleges and seminaries, on the work of home missions, 
foreign missions, inner missions, etc., in such a way that 
they could be used by all. This would help to disseminate 
information about the work of the Lutheran Church, and 
would greatly enhance the appreciation of the Church on 
the part of all. 

“A motion picture library, in the second place, would 
make a survey of the whole field of religious films to 
ascertain what pictures are available and suitable for use 
in Lutheran churches. Even though it would not be pos- 
sible to include them all in our motion picture library, they 
could all be listed and the information made available as 
to the cost of rental. 

“A third activity of the department would be the pro- 
duction of films. This, of course, could not be undertaken 
until the whole service was thoroughly established. There 
are a number of subjects which not only lend themselves 
to visual presentation, but which ought to be made avail- 
able to all our people. There are, for instance, historical 
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events of a general character, such as the Tercentenary of 
the Swedish Settlement on the Delaware. In 1940 the 
Lutheran World Convention will meet in Philadelphia. All 
our churches will be interested in seeing motion pictures 
of that convention, and in hearing some of the outstanding 
Lutheran leaders who will be present there. Other subjects 
which might be filmed are Lutheran college choirs, Lu- 
theran dramas, the dramatization of hymns, the history of 
the Lutheran Church, Bible stories, etc. 

“Our intention is that there shall be the finest of co- 
operation and no competition whatever among the bodies 
co-operating in the National Lutheran Council. The in- 
dividual boards, agencies, and institutions within the co- 
operating churches would continue just as heretofore in the 
production of motion pictures for the promotion of their 
particular causes. The service of the National Lutheran 
Council would be confined to that type of film which is 
more general in character and which is so greatly needed 
by those churches desiring to make use of motion pictures.” 


Valuable for Church Work 

Discussion during the meeting emphasized the various 
means by which motion pictures may assist in promoting 
the great expanding spiritual programs of the Church. One 
speaker, Walter Bartz, of Youngstown, Ohio, chief of the 
motion picture and photographic bureau of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, declared that prison populations 
and taxes can be cut if churches will use motion pictures 
to educate youth in morals and good citizenship. 

“I think we little realize the powerful agency we have 
in motion pictures,” said Mr. Bartz; “we can make them 
more effective than sermons in teaching young people to 
live by the Ten Commandments seven days in the week. 
If we succeed in that, we need have no fears for the future. 

“If the true results of crime were actually portrayed on 
the screen, showing first petty pilfering and larceny, then 
robbery with the gun, often ending in murder, and con- 
sequent imprisonment with glimpses of prison life, rock- 
quarry gangs and the means of being shut up in cells, boys 
who are tempted would discover crime doesn’t pay and 
would desist. 

“I would have the difference between right and wrong 
dramatized. I would have pictures exhibited that point a 
strong moral. I would show the seamy side of life, the 
horrors of gangdom, and the-final defeat which lawlessness 
brings. I would portray the happiness that comes from right 
living, the success and prosperity that attend good citizen- 
ship. I would have the church become the apostle of all 
that is decent and good, and have it portray in the most 
graphic, thrilling manner that goodness and honesty pay.” 


INSUFFICIENCY 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


CATHEDRAL of the pines—it is well named. 
Here virgin timber reaches toward the skies. 

Five hundred years their mighty growth has claimed 
And in their needled tips the high wind sighs. 


Here reigns a peace—a quietness profound 
Save for the pine trees muted murmuring, 

And faintly comes the tinkling fairy sound 
Of water falling from a mountain spring. 


These lofty trees, the needle-covered sod, 
The tracery of sunlight—all indeed 

Combine to prove that here may man meet God. 
But can this fill his each and every need? 


And nature whispers—“No, not here is heard 
The glory, truth and wisdom of God’s word.” 
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LUTHERAN CONNECTIONS 


Under the Heading, “Tambaram, Tranquebar, and Us,” Secretary Dr. George Drach Puts 
the United Lutheran Church in Touch with the Third World Missionary Conference 


FIFTEEN MILES beyond the city limits of Madras, India, 
lies the town of Tambaram, in which is located the Madras 
Union Christian College, on a site comprising 400 acres. 
Tambaram has become a landmark in the history of world 
Christianity. As for Tranquebar, we all know that it was 
there that modern Christian missions began when the 
Lutheran missionaries, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau, started 
the Danish-Halle Mission in 1706. Now what have these 
two towns in India to do with us? What do they mean to us? 

It was in Tambaram, in the buildings of the Madras 
Christian College, that 450 delegates from every part of 
the Christian world met during the last days of December 
to celebrate Christmas in a World Missionary Conference 
whose fellowship signifies that the incarnate Son of God is 
the only salvation and hope of the world. Among them 
were about fifty delegates from the United States and 
Canada. The majority, however, were from the younger 
churches in Asia and Africa, who, though they came from 
churches weak in numbers and well-nigh overwhelmed by 
their pagan surroundings, are living witnesses of the trans- 
forming power of Christian faith. From Africa came dark- 
skinned princes in the Kingdom of God; from Japan, Korea 
and China came Christian brothers and sisters in faith, who, 
in spite of chaos in their Far Eastern lands, believe that 
love in Christ makes any and every follower of Christ a 
child of the living God; from Europe, the nursery of the 
Christian Church, came men and women who are facing 
persecution and great uncertainty in the midst of govern- 
mental interference, and others who may rejoice in the 
safety and freedom of lands having the most orderly and 
the soundest economic and_ religious conditions, such as 
England and the Scandinavian countries. From Latin 
America, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and other South Ameri- 
can countries came disciples of Christ with the open Bible. 
From North America came a group of foreign missionary 
leaders for the future; and from India came many who had 
learned that the true God is seen and served in Jesus Christ, 
and that there is no other god. 


Two Weeks of Conferences 


All these consecrated and chosen delegates conferred for 
more than two weeks concerning World Christianity under 
five specific heads: the Faith, the Witness, the Inner Life, 
the Environment of the Church, and Closer Co-operation. 
Their purpose is “to turn the cloudy dream of a world- 
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wide fellowship of Christians into solid reality,” by a new 
emphasis on “Foreign Missions” as the real mission of the 
Church in this world of pagan influences and institutions. 

At Tambaram there were Lutheran men and women 
representing the Lutheran Churches of Europe, America, 
Asia and. Africa. The representatives of the Lutherans in 
the United States and Canada were Rev. Prof. Dr. A. R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg, and Mrs. O. A. Sardeson of Chicago, 
IlL, and they will tell us the wonderful story of Tambaram 
after they get back to the homeland. They and other 
Lutherans who went to India, but not as delegates, Mrs. 
Wentz and Miss K. Lehman of Columbus, Ohio, who visited 
the Lutheran mission fields before or after the Conference, 
also have stories to tell of what signs and wonders our God 
has shown them in our fields abroad. 

And after Tambaram, Madras, will come for us during 
the months of February and March the privilege of becom- 
ing acquainted at first hand with some of the leaders from 
far-off lands, and of hearing them speak about the great 
International Missionary Council of December, 1938. Who- 
ever lives within reasonable distance of any of the post- 
Madras Conferences should not fail to grasp the opportunity 
to attend. At many of them Dr. and Mrs. Rajah Manikam 
of India, so widely and favorably known in our United 
Lutheran Church, will deliver addresses. 

Tambaram should mean for us a new and glorious vision 
of the mission of the Church of Christ in this weary and 
woeful world. Tranquebar, also, should have new meaning 
for us as Lutherans in America. 


Lutheran Missionaries 


At Tranquebar, India, amidst hallowed Lutheran sur- 
roundings, the Federation of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches and Missions in India, met immediately after the 
adjournment of the Tambaram Conference. Taking ad- 
vantage of the presence of so many Lutherans from other 
countries, those who arranged the Federation convention 
program enlisted for addresses on “The Message of Tam- 
baram with reference to the India Lutheran Federation,” 
such outstanding men and women as the Bishop of Viborg, 
Denmark; Mission Direktor Dr. Carl Ihmels of Leipsic, 
Germany; Rev. P. P. Anspach and Prof. Lo Shan Feng 
of China; Rev. J. Ohrneman of the Congo, Africa; Prof. 
A. R. Wentz and Miss K. Lehman of the United States of - 
America; Rev. R. Feldmanis of Latvia; Dr. C. Hartenstein, 
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Direktor of the Basel Society, Switzerland; Rev. Dr. Holt 
of Denmark; Prof. Dr. K. B. Westman of Sweden; Rev. I. 
Miura, president of the Lutheran Church in Japan. The 
, president of the India Lutheran Federation is Bishop J. 
Sandegren of Trichinopoly, India, and the Secretary is Dr. 
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BOYS EATING THEIR DINNER AT A MISSION 
SCHOOL IN INDIA 


Rajah B. Manikam of Nagpur. The Lutheran churches and 
missions in India, which are members of the Federation 
are: Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church (founded in 
1845), Danish Mission (1864), American Lutheran Mission 
(1865), Santal Mission (1867), Schleswig-Holstein mission 
(1876), Lutheran Mission of the Central Provinces (1877), 
Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church (1919), Andhra Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church (1927), East Jeypore Danish Mis- 
sion (1928), Leipsic Mission (1706), United Lutheran Mis- 
sion (1842), and Church of Sweden Mission (1874), twelve 
in all. 

Tranquebar! That name ought to mean something to us. 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg was a successor of Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg; and he would have gone to India thirty- 
seven years after the pioneer had he not been turned away 
from his first missionary impulse and transferred to Penn- 
sylvania. Now again Tranquebar moves into the lighted 
missionary picture as the place where plans have been 
fashioned and molded into solid forms for the closer co- 
operation of all Lutherans in India. Think of it! While we 
here in America hesitate and halt and haggle, even while 
we stoutly affirm that there should come without delay 
a united front for all Lutherans in our homeland, India 
leads the way and puts us to shame in a Federation which 
definitely looks to a future of Lutheran unity and of union; 
and which this very year holds a convention in Tranque- 
bar, at which Lutherans of many lands speak to each other 
and pray with each other and plan together for a real 
demonstration of one faith, one confession and one church. 
Shall we not wish and pray for a like spirit and even a 
larger measure of co-operative endeavor at the coming 
World Lutheran Convention in Philadelphia next year! 


American and Canadian Follow-up 


In Fepruary and March there will be held a continent- 
wide series of forty conferences designed to meet with out- 
standing Christian leaders from India, China, Japan, Latin 
America and Europe, returning from the Madras Confer- 
ence. The purpose of these Post-Madras Conferences is to 
interpret to Christian leaders in Canada and the United 
States the significance of the Madras Conference and to 
counsel together in the building of a world Christian fel- 
lowship as the urgent immediate task of the Church in all 
its parts. There will be group conferences for pastors, church 
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officials and officers of missionary societies, young people’s 
societies, students, Sunday school teachers. Those who 
would like to attend these Post-Madras Conferences should 
get in touch with the various local federations or councils 
of churches in their cities, or their own foreign mission 
boards. 

Those who could not go to the Madras Conference and 
those who cannot arrange to attend one of the Post-Madras 
meetings, can surely read and will want to read more about 
it. To them we would give this advice: Subscribe for The 
International Review of Missions, the official publication of 
the International Missionary Council, and then buy the pub- 
lished report of the Madras Conference when it appears. 
Your Board of Foreign Missions will gladly give you further 
information. 


“ARE MIRACLES EXPECTED TODAY?” 


By Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor, Hollywood Lutheran Church, 
Hollywood, California 


“WERE MIRACLES meant to be continued in the church; 
or were they only to be temporary?” Ought there not be 
in the visible church, or in any section of the church, power 
to do miracles? If we see no such power, is it a sign that 
it has been withdrawn, or is it a part of unfaithfulness? 
Miracles, without a doubt, were once required at each suc- 
cessive epoch or dispensation; but is there any proof that 
they were meant to be an everyday exhibition by every 
Christian? 

The Old Testament offers definite proof that they were 
not meant to be always continued, but cluster only around 
each great crisis; they are not spread over the whole dis- 
pensation as everyday occurrences. The Jewish nation was 
established under Moses amidst miracles. So at the 
reformation of this same nation under Elijah and Elisha 
miracles were again exhibited. 

The best reply to persons who allege that it is due to 
want of faith or want of Christianity that there are so few 
miracles now in the physical sense as they were exhibited 
in Bible times is that the most distinguished saints of the 
Old and New Testaments did no miracles. This alone should 
be evidence that there may be Christianity without miracu- 
lous power. Abraham and David performed no miracles. 
John the Baptist performed no miracles. The most ex- 
travagant claims to miracles is usually made by pseudo- 
saints. So it appears from past dispensations that miracles 
were not to be of every-day or continued occurrence. 

' All pretended or false miracles lead you to wonder, to 
stare, to be amazed, but the miracles of Jesus lead you to 
see beneficence, learn truth, and discover that He Who per- 
formed them was God manifest in the flesh. 

The claim to miracles today has been the major claim 
of the cults and the isms that have plagued the world. The 
Bible exacts no such evidence from a man to the claim of 
being a Christian. The very opposite is true. In the New 
Testament they are always guardedly alluded to and are 
never spoken of as evidences of grace. A man may do many 
wonderful works, yet Christ may say to him, “I know him 
not.” Paul urges men not to covet great gifts by which 
they may dazzle the world. 

We should not waste our precious time hunting for the 
modern miracle workers, but thankfully use God’s provision 
in Word and Sacraments for our redemption and edification. 


For the pictures accompanying the above article, THE 
LUTHERAN is indebted to the American Office of the Foreign 
Mission’s Council. Information concerning the transactions 
of the conference will be given promptly on the arrival of 
reports from India by mail. 


THE YEAR A. D. ONE 


Contrasts and Comparisons of the Time of Our Lord’s 
Nativity and Now 


By Charles W. Kegley, Chicago, III. 


Ir HAS Now become a truism to say that the world is 
physically more united and culturally more divided than 
ever before. The chaos and confusion of the present age 
is depicted so frequently and with such graphic realism that 
we tend to react either with indifference or with despair. 
But precisely now, fortunately, the Christmas season sug- 
gests a fresh and illuminating observation to alert minds, 
namely, that our chaotic situation is not entirely new in 
world history, in fact, that it is strikingly similar to con- 
ditions which existed at the time of the first Christmas. 
A comparison of the essential characteristics of the period 
in which the world call of Christmas was first heard, and 
the characteristics of our day, is decidedly suggestive. 


Monsters of Wickedness 

The lawlessness and bloodshed of that age cannot easily 
be described or believed. Professor John A. Scott of North- 
western University wrote the following words in a recent 
volume. “Herod, the king, slew his wife; her brother, whom 
he had made high priest; then his brother’s wife; then his 
own three sons; and, fearful of the hatred of his people in 
his final illness, he invited the most illustrious of the nation 
into his presence, ordered them to be confined, and gave 
command that they should all be slain at the hour of his 
death so that there should be weeping among the people 
at his going. This decree was not executed, but the mere 
fact that it was given furnishes a glance at the condition 
of the land and of the times.” Again, listen to these words: 
“Tt is hard to find a region where they (i.e., the Jews) have 
not gone and where, having entered, they have not assumed 
the place of leadership. . . . The people in distress laid all 
their misfortunes to the Jews, and at last determined to 
remove them. They rushed upon the parts of the city where 
the Jews lived and slew them without mercy. Some 
were slain in the open spaces, others were forced into their 
own homes, which were plundered and then burned. No 
pity was shown to the infant or the aged, but the slaughter 
included the Jews of every age, so that fifty thousand Jews 
at one time lay dead in heaps in the streets and byways of 
Alexandria.” 

The hatred which expressed itself in lawlessness and 
bloodshed and terrifying persecution was easily matched by 
the decay in the moral and social life of the first century. 
Objects excavated at Pompeii give a glimpse of the dis- 
gusting vice and crime. Pagan authors describe the practice 
among the rich of preparing for dinner by taking an emetic. 
The very rites of religion, they tell us, were prostituted to 
satisfy lust. “Women,” Seneca writes, “married in order 
to be divorced, and were divorced in order to marry.” 
Tacitus writes as follows in his Germania: “to corrupt and 
to be corrupt is the spirit of the times.” ; 

Besides hatred and war, corruption and vice, the year 
one was characterized by intense economic and political 
turmoil. The middle class had practically disappeared, and 
in Italy alone there were over 1,300,000 slaves. Rebellion 
and violence of the most severe sort characterized the 
Roman rule. Insecurity and unrest, terror and taxes—these 
are the only words which adequately describe conditions. 


The Feeling for a Change 


Yet underneath all this there was the keen vision in 


prophetic minds of a great new life which must somehow — 


be called into -being. 
Now we are considering these world conditions because 
they obviously correspond to an amazing, almost unbeliev- 
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able, degree with our present chaotic situation. Now, as 
then, hatred is expressing itself the world round in perse- 
cution, in violence, and in a new and incredibly cruel 
modern butchering of innocent men, women, and children. 
Now, as then, corruption and vice, divorce and decay are 
shot through our pagan moral and social life. Now, as 
then, economic insecurity, social unrest, unbearable taxes, 
and organized terrorism permeate our economic and politi- 
cal life. 

Finally, and consider this well for it is tremendously 
important, now, as then, far-sighted critics have a vision 
of a world culture which can emerge from the present 
world chaos. The first world call of A.D. One came to 
a pathetically small portion of the earth’s population. 
During these very days the world call of the Nativity has 
been heard by millions of the entire earth. As at no other 
Christmas in history, the call was given to a physically 
united and interdependent people among whom for the 
first time the framework of a world-wide culture is 
emerging. At this hour few questions are of more profound 
significance than this: What is the meaning of the essential 
call of Christmas to the world today? Consider the follow- 
ing answer as we express it in one carefully worded 
sentence and then interpret it briefly. 


The World’s Heart 


Christ’s birth calls us now, as it has not since it first 
rang from heaven’s heart, to a world Christian fellowship. 
What does this really mean? 

It means, in the first place and most significantly, that 
the Nativity world call primarily gives us the thrilling 
revelation that the heart of this universe is friendly and 
that its innermost nature, revealed in the Christ of Christ- 
mas, is love. Nothing is theoretically more important or 
practically more significant than this fact revealed in the 
Christmas world call. 

Shortly after this call was first heard by the world, a 
brilliant Greek physician and historian interpreted it sym- 
bolically in these meaningful words: “The Dayspring from 
on high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, and to guide our feet 
into the ways of peace.” Do you catch his keen insight? 
To a world in economic, political, and social darkness and 
in moral disorder and sin the Light of the universe illumines 
us, and by revealing His nature and His way, love, He 
guides us into peace, order, and fellowship. Friends, this 
is perhaps the most important fact you and I can grasp: 
God, and God in Christ is love, and our individual and 
social salvation is in this love. 

Consider, for a moment, to what this birthday call in- 
vites us. Approaching it as a world call we named it a 
World Christian Fellowship. And this, we are now pre- 
pared to say, is at once the most exalted and the most 
challenging call of our day. It seems to me to involve 
three things. 

Its first essential is that it receives its heritage from and 
has its source of strength in Jesus the Christ Whose birth 
we honor. This means that the essence of the World Chris- 
tian Fellowship will be of the spirit of Christ and nature 
of God, namely, love. It is issuing a call to the world to 
live in an attitude of co-operative activity and community 
of interest—this is what we mean by love. 


Super-racial and Super-natural 


If the Nativity world call has this at its center it follows, 
in the second place, that such a World Christian Fellow- 
ship is above race, nation, or organization. We are now 
hearing a call to a world fellowship which by its very 
nature is extended to any individual anywhere, regardless 
of whether he is Jew or Gentile, of this nation or that, of 
one ecclesiastical organization or another. It calls us now 
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to receive a fellowship which knows no boundaries, has no 
limits, recognizes no restrictions. It is the possession of all 
who seek its spirit. It overcomes provincialism even as it 
gives universality to all races and nations and bids them 
“dwell together with one accord.” It calls you and me 
and our brothers round the world into a fellowship of love 
born of our Father and our Friend in Jesus Christ. And 
today, as never before, when the choice before us is the 
paganism of world chaos or the love of world Christianity, 
Christmas calls upon every individual and organization 
naming the name of Christ to labor together with the God 
of love for this world fellowship. Is it not almost incon- 
ceivable that when the world so desperately needs to hear 
the call of Christ to fellowship, groups which individually 
bear that call on their lips should speak anything but love 
to each other, and before so many and such deadly hostile 
forces? 

Finally, consider that this World Christian Fellowship to 
which the Nativity now calls us arises from, and is born 
of, the love of God Himself. Here lies our great challenge 
and our final faith. For even as the call came to us first 
from God in the person of the Christ, so the achievement 
of the world fellowship of love will be ultimately with God. 
Happily this world fellowship comes not through the dreams 
of prophetic spirits, but through the mighty purposes of God. 
It is the high privilege of those who labor in His spirit to be 
used of Him in contributing to its ever fuller realization. 

Here, then, is the Christ-child’s world call—of a God _of 
love walking for a while in Jesus among men even unto 
his death, and calling upon us now to join in the co- 
operative task of working with Him in creating a world 
fellowship wherein every one of us may walk in the ways 
of peace. That we may hear and respond with wisdom and 
zeal to this call of Christmas is our deepest prayer, even 
as it is in this day our final hope. 


GOD WITH US 


By the Rey. P. Mellenbush, Springfield, Ohio 


IMMANUEL means, “God with us.” Christianity is the only 
religion in which God is said to be in and with and all about 
us and yet be distinct from us. Most religious systems set 
their god or gods apart from human beings. The ancient 
Greeks believed that their gods lived on Mt. Olympus. To 
the ancient Scandinavians the abode of the gods was Val- 
halla. To the Animist every object and every animal has a 
spirit which with the spirits of all other objects make up 
the deities of the world. Brahmanism presents a somewhat 
different idea. To the Brahmin, in India, the deity pervades 
the whole world to a degree in which it is declared that 
every person is an emanation or part of the all-world spirit. 
This would mean that we are all a part of this god. 

In the Old Testament times and in certain Christian 
groups which have not accepted the clear intent and the 
evident declarations of the New Testament, God is hidden 
behind a multitude of ceremonies and the ministrations of 
the priests. In Old Testament times God arranged that His 
people should cultivate and express their religious life by 
observing all sorts of religious feasts and ceremonies. Thus 
there were ceremonies for the seasons, for the harvest, for 
war, for peace, for marriage, for purifying, etc. There were 
sacrifices and rituals for morning and evening, for the Sab- 
bath, for the new moon, at the Passover, on the first, tenth, 
and fifteenth days of the seventh month, on the day of the 
first-fruits, etc. The calendar of the Jews of the Old Testa- 
ment, as with the Roman Catholics of today, was largely 
taken up with the observance of some special day or some 
special occasion. Also it is interesting to note that for the 
most part the common man and woman were required 
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merely to bring some animal offering or meal or fruit and 
go through some formal ceremony at a distance while the 
priest actually brought the sacrifice to the altar. The lay 
worshiper thus was held at arms length, so to speak, from 


God and from participation in personal religious observ- 


ances. Such religious life cannot help but be cold and 
formal. 

In contrast, we have Immanuel. God is with us. We have 
the privilege and are urged to avail ourselves of the right of 
personal fellowship with God. Since the coming of Immanuel 
we do not need someone to serve as a go-between between 
ourselves and God. We do not need sacrifices of fruits and 
animals to appease an angry and offended God. God, 
through Immanuel, has become our friend, our personal 
acquaintance, as Paul says in writing to the Hebrews 
(Hebrews 4: 15), “For we have not a high priest who can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” And 
then he adds the challenge: “Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace for help in time of need.” 


GOD GIVE ME GRACE TO LOVE THE 
SIMPLE THINGS 


By Theodore H. Althof 


Gop GIvE me grace to love the simple things, 

To keep my love uncharred by passion’s flames 
Nor chilled by human dignity that clings 

So oft around the beauty culture claims. 


O tune my ear to hear the simple notes 
The lilting, liquid songs of little birds 
That struggle in their wee ecstatic throats 
To tell the gratitude Thy love has stirred. 


O let me not disdain the perfect hue 
Of small forget-me-nots between the sod; 
Each tiny petal, heaven-tinted blue 
Reflects the infinite artistry of God. 


And I would know just what Thy winds can say 
To those calm, sturdy trees and woodlands fair, 
That bids them don Fall’s colorful array, 
Or gives them faith to face the Winter bare. 


God give me grace to love enfolding hills 
Lest I, intent upon the way I plod, 

Ignore the sunlit heights, the laughing rills 
And fail to note the fingerprints of God. 


STATE LOTTERY FAILS 


Tue LuTHERAN reports that France has decided to sup- 
press the state lottery beginning with the first of January, 
1939. After a five-year experiment the lottery is termed 
a failure. 

Premier Daladier and his Finance Minister, Reynaud, 
have this to say about it: “Whereas, the lottery system may 
be considered as an exceptional and temporary expedient 
for raising public funds, it does not appear to us possible 
that it should be admitted as a normal procedure for raising 
revenue. In proportion to the important sums that it draws 
from the general public its contribution to the national 
revenue is small, and independently of this it raises grave 
moral dangers. It is the latter that have especially attracted 
our attention.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Hungary’s Minister of Justice (!) is Bothered by his 
country’s new anti-Semitic law. Of course, the law must 
be right and just! Nevertheless he apologizes for the law 
by stating that “200,000,000 people around us at present are 
applying restrictions to the Jews. Under these conditions 
we are obliged to adopt similar measures.” Particularizing 
in his defense, this “Minister of Justice” points out that 
when “the first minor anti-Semitic bill was initiated in 
Hungary only Germany had instituted an anti-Semitic 
regime. .. . Since then Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia had adopted, or were prepared to adopt, 
anti-Semitic legislation, and Italy had also taken action 
against the Jews.” Pleading this corrosive influence of a 
bad example, Hungary’s Minister of “Justice” clean forgets 
that his own country was the first to follow it. 


In Southern India Recently, So They Say, a saintly sadhu, 
being refused a ferry passage across the Coleroon River 
in Tanjore, quietly entered the river, then in flood. He 
walked across the mile-wide river in seven minutes, and 
the water never rose above his knees. Onlookers aver that 
the river narrowed constantly in front of him as he 
walked, but resumed its natural width behind him. One 
wonder seems to have been left unnoted; nothing is said 
about the sadhu emerging entirely dry. On the opposite 
shore the sadhu seated himself in profound meditation, 
paying no attention to the gifts of milk, honey and flowers 
laid before him in recognition of his holiness. It is further 
reported that this sadhu seldom eats, and then only spar- 
ingly of milk or fruit. He never talks, so he could not have 
told this story himself; and sleeps only on tree-tops. That’s 
the story; now you tell another. 


A Christmas Tree in Pastor Niemoller’s Cell greeted his 
wife when she was allowed to see her husband on the day 
after Christmas. Niemoller is reported to be in good spirits 
and in somewhat improved health. His continued imprison- 
ment is said to depend no longer on the will of the Gestapo 
(secret police) who first placed him in a concentration 
camp, but upon higher authorities, who are reported to 
have said: “If you newspaper correspondents had not per- 
sisted in capitalizing him for news purposes he might still 
be at liberty today.” However, Niemoller’s captivity en- 
dures because he refused the release offered “on con- 
dition that he would abstain from pulpit activities and pub- 
lic speaking generally.” In the meantime, in spite of their 
pastor’s prolonged incarceration, his congregation in the 
Dahlem suburb of Berlin continues to crowd the church, 
and remembers him daily in fervent prayers. That is how 
martyrs are made and intrusive governments are eventually 
defeated. At that, Niemoller better represents the German 
people than those who would keep him silent; for fifty-four 
per cent of the population are still registered as Protes- 
tants and thirty-six per cent as Catholics; ninety-two to 
ninety-five per cent still pay church taxes; ninety-five per 
cent of all Protestant-born children are still being baptized, 
including those of Field Marshal Goering; ninety per cent 
of the Protestant dead are buried by the church; eighty-odd 
per cent of Protestant marriages are still solemnized in the 
church. The Roman Catholic figures run still higher. 


While Chiang Kai-Shek Girds Himself for China’s des- 
perate defense, his wife has been busying herself in training 
the first girl-group of the new Youth Corps recently es- 
tablished by Chiang. The training seems far removed from 
military preparation, and yet, though Madame Chiang 
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stresses its non-political character, the ultimate purpose of 
the plan is to build up an invincible wall of national defense. 
The training is largely domestic (sweeping, washing, sew- 
ing) and recreational, but its trend is toward character 
building and social solidarity. “We Chinese,” says Madame 
Chiang, “are weak on management. We are great on making 
elaborate plans, and poor on carrying them out. I am teach- 
ing these girls small details so that they can tackle man- 
agement from the inside outward.” General Chiang, head of 
the entire Youth Corps, is carrying out a similar plan for 
the boys. 


Obstacles in the Way of Christian Worship are gradually, 
but not quietly, being removed in Mexico. On Christmas 
Day a band of 8,000 peons around Tantoyuca, in the State 
of Vera Cruz, marched through the town displaying banners 
inscribed with demands for complete religious liberty. 
Then, without waiting for permission, they opened and 
entered a church that had been kept closed by civil 
authority for over eight years. Their impetuous action was 
due to the fact that several days before Catholic peons had 
asked the local authorities to open the church. When their 
plea was refused the peons opened it anyhow, but were 
promptly ejected by the mayor. This time the peons meant 
that their numbers should make the opening of the church 
permanent, which it promises to be. 


Lovers of Detective Mysteries Will Find no Eden in Italy. 
The Fascist authorities have just decreed that this fascinat- 
ing form of literature shall henceforth be excluded from 
Italy. Nor has this been done to encourage home industry, 
for Italian authors have been instructed to produce a “more 
intellectual” literature. This is an unkind cut to some of 
the really great among English writers, likewise an imputa- 
tion upon the mental calibre of men like Woodrow Wilson, 
and others, who have loved to read detective thrillers, not 
only for relaxation but also for the mental stimulus they 
obtained. Perhaps Mussolini is so absorbed in his own plots 
that he sees no merit in such mystery labyrinths. -Besides, 
the heroes and heroines of these volumes display a deplor- 
able degree of independent thought and a reprehensible 
disregard of police methods. The decree, however, is just 
another illustration of the fact that where government-con- 
trol machinery knows no restrictions it accepts no limitations 
to its curiosity and interference. 


A Way Up for the British Sailor has been provided in 
England’s merchant marine. A “College of the Sea” has 
been organized by the Seafarers’ Education Service, whose 
facilities are offered to 200,000 sailors, so that “no boy or 
man on British ships shall be cut off from opportunity to 
develop to the full his inborn capacities.” The instruction 
is carried on by correspondence, and is consultant in char- 
acter rather than dependent upon formal lessons and the 
distribution of textbooks. The staff of instructors, largely 
voluntary, consists of forty odd teachers and public men 
who act as advisers of studies to be pursued. They deal in 
the individual problems of those who consult them, and 
advise the applicants with respect to the studies that will 
best meet their need. 


The Reason for the Discordances of jazz and swing seems 
to have been discovered. Eugene Goosens, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, who has just returned 
from Europe, states that “one encounters masterpieces less 
frequently than ten years ago,” and adds, “these are not 
congenial times for composition. The first requisite is an 
atmosphere of mental and physical tranquility. ... With the 
recent widespread turbulence, I am afraid, music will suffer 
a great deal, at least temporarily.” We owe Mr. Goosens 
thanks for a more compelling reason for peace than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “appeasement plan.” 
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“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


Staff Contributor George L. Rinkliff Has Ideas About Introducing 
This Additional Department to Church Administration 


SOME SECULAR enterprises depend very largely upon the 
creation and maintenance of public good will through 
various types of publicity. Thus, there has come into the 
life of our times an art called “public relations.” The man- 
agement of such enterprises often find it expedient to make 
ample provisions in their operating budgets for the further- 
ance of that art. 

This, and another premise—that churches need to stand 
well with the public—can lead to an easy conclusion. Let 
the churches—so runs a recurrent suggestion—provide them- 
selves with public relations departments as well manned 
and relatively as well financed as those of secular enter- 
prises. The result predicted is that the churches can accom- 
plish many things so far left undone. 

The desirability of winning everybody to the church is 
not debatable, of course. It is a point the champions of the 
art of public relations are likely to press aggressively. 

But is that the last word upon the subject? At any rate, 
are the churches “on all fours” with secular enterprise in 
such a matter? If so, why did Christendom, beginning with 
a mere handful of adherents, rise through its first three 
centuries of determined and resourceful opposition and 
persecution? It was not a period distinguished by friendly 
public relations between Rome and the Christians. 


Print Serves All 

Again, there is the argument that the printing press was a 
vital factor in winning the Reformation. But a point over- 
looked there is that the opponents of the Reformation used 
the printing press, too. Had the use of the printing press 
been the decisive factor, the humanists might have won the 
day rather than the evangelicals. 

And yet, a church cannot avoid a relationship to that 
entity called “the public.” It is still very true that a city 
set upon a hill cannot be hid. 

The aims of secular enterprise in seeking to improve 
relationships with the public, and to keep such relationships 

ntirely friendly, are entirely legitimate. Secular enter- 
prise is the creature of human will. It cannot survive with- 
out human good will. 

‘But the Christian Church is of entirely different origin. 
It is far more than an aggregation of human beings. The 
church possesses far more than human beings can bring 


into it. The church was not created, nor does it survive, 


by the public good will. 

When it comes to good will, it is the business of the 
church to be concerned about declaring the good will of God 
toward mankind, rather than about piling up the good will 
of mankind as something to lean upon. 

It ought to be obvious then that there is one definite lim- 
itation to what the public relations expert can do for 
churches. At most, his art can do little indeed to create a 
serviceable public good will for them. Churches must do 
that for themselves by serving in their true capacity. If 
they fail there, their only hope is in sincere repentance and 
returning to what they should be doing. 


About Ill Will 


But the public relations expert performs another function 
for secular enterprise. He prevents the development of ill 
will. Can he do the same for the churches? 

Obviously, there are circumstances under which he might 
prevent misunderstanding and misrepresentation of his 
client. Were he to do that much well, he would be render- 
ing a service of high value. 

Misunderstanding of the churches is not always in the 
spirit of carping criticism. Any enterprise, religious or sec- 
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ular, can suffer through expectations that cannot be ful- 
filled—and when unfulfilled, sour into disappointment. 
There have been occasions in our own times when 
churches could have been helped by guarding against such 
an eventuality. It is perhaps rousing too great an expec- 
tation to represent that a church, or a group of churches, 
have set out to abolish war between nations. It might have 
been more consistent to have represented that what was 
sought was greater peaceableness on the part of individuals. 
When churches have been represented as undertaking to 
purify political, economic and social systems, it might have 
helped had the true motive been clearly set forth as the 
purification of the motives and aspirations of individuals. 


Holy Spirit First 

And then, churches have been represented as setting out 
to do things with and to other people. It might have been 
more impressive, and ultimately less disappointing, had 
everybody been given to understand that what was sought 
was a consecration of the membership of the churches to 
what the Holy Spirit might do with and to them, that they 
might do the will of God toward and for others. 

To have made that clear would of course have called for 
talents other than those characteristic of the professional 
splurger and blurber. But what is splurging and blurbing, 
anyway, but appealing to credulity? Since when has Chris- 
tendom received a commission to play upon the credulity 
of anyone? 

It is highly important that a church should be understood 
in its true character and credited with its true purposes. 
If there has ever been an instance of publicity of that type 
that was overdone, the present writer has so far remained 
in ignorance of it. Such over-doing does not seem possible 
—apparently the field is wide, clear and uncrowded. 

That would not be necessarily a raking over of debris of 
triteness, either. It could produce news that would be at 
least arresting to some minds. Some individuals have been 
under the impression that a church is an institution with 
self-conferred police powers. To them the facts of the case 
would be startling. Some devotees of the “True or False” 
game might be prepared to aver that the mission of Chris- 
tendom is to reform the world, and consequently might be 
stunned momentarily by discovery of the abyss of dif- 
ferentiation between “reform” and “redeem.” Others might 
ponder at length over news that millions of worshipers in 
Christian churches all over the world each Sunday join in 
confessions of imperfection in the sight of God. Calling 
attention to that might start a train of thought in minds 
obsessed with the notion that people go to church because 
they consider themselves “good.” 

The list of misconceptions of the church and its mission 
would be lengthy if it could be compiled in entirety. If even 
a few of them were corrected, that might help considerably. 


NO MORE SEA 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 
WE know this poor imperfect world will be 
Remembered not in that triumphant day 
When earth on which we live will pass away 
And, with uplifted faces, we shall see, 

Come down from God, a holy city free 

From stain of sin, untouched by time’s decay, 
A new Jerusalem in pure array 

Upon a lovely earth with no more sea. 

The ever-changing sea that separates 

The continents and nations of this earth - 
With clamorous and tossing waves that foam, 
And no fixed habitation tolerates, 

Can have no place in that divine rebirth 

Of man’s abode, his everlasting home. 


JESUS’ SECOND COMING 


By Marion G. Richard, Collingdale, Pa. 


PART II 
PROPHETIC TEACHINGS 


A study of the times and the conditions in which the sev- 
eral prophetic books of the Bible were written or their con- 
tents spoken, would, we believe, be a‘fair, safe and proper 
procedure and would be an invaluable aid in arriving at a 
true interpretation of their writings. To know the people, 
their sins, their customs, their relationships to other peoples 
and their general attitude towards God, determined, as a 
matter of course, what kind of a sermon (a prophecy) the 
preacher would preach or what kind of.a letter he would 
write. It goes without saying that the prophet inspired by 
God would apply His truth as needed in their lives and as 
applicable to their state and also be of eternal value to all 
future generations. 

Ignoring the historical interpretation, we are all at sea and 
like as a ship anchorless and rudderless, we drift hither and 
thither with tides and winds. 

A few years ago we heard quite often that the World War 
was foretold in the Bible, that the battle of Armageddon 
was being fought and Christ would come in three or five 
years. All this is not merely wild and fanatical interpreta- 
tion—it is blasphemy and betrays not only ignorance but 
lack of reverence for God’s Holy Word and lack of respect 
for God’s hallowed way. 

“The conquest of Jerusalem by the British,” was the sub- 
ject of an article by Dr. D. A. McClenahan in the United 
Presbyterian some years ago. In this article he speaks of 
an opportunity being given the Jews to return to Pales- 
tine. He says, “Many honest Bible students think that the 
return of the Jews to Palestine and the reestablishment 
of the Jewish State have been foretold again and again by 
the prophets of the Old Testament. But there is a very 
much larger number of honest Bible students who deny 
that there is a single prophecy that foretells such a return 
from the present Scatterment. Those who hold such a re- 
turn of the Jews quote such texts as the following to prove 
their contention: Jer. 32:37. ‘Behold, I will gather them 
out of all countries whither I have driven them in mine 
anger and in my wrath and in great indignation; and I will 
bring them again into this place, and I will cause them to 
dwell safely.’ Ezekiel 37:21, 22. ‘Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah: Behold, I will take the children of Israel from 
among the nations, whither they are gone and I will gather 
them on every side and bring them into their own land.’” 


Future Return Not Taught 


Most people believe that the Scriptures of neither the 
Old Testament nor the New Testament teach a return of the 
Jews from their present Scatterment. They frankly admit 
the genuineness of the texts quoted; and that these texts do 
teach a return of the Jews to Palestine; but they insist that 
not one of these texts was written about the present condi- 
tion of the Jews and a return from the Scatterment. 

“They insist that all but a few of these texts were written 
about the dispersion to Babylon and elsewhere in 604, 597 
and 586 B. C., and the return from that Scatterment which 
Jeremiah said would occur in about seventy years. They 
believe that the other prophecies were just as plainiy written 
about the Assyrian captivity and a return from it.” 

Dr. McClenahan concludes with this bold statement: “No 
one can produce a single prophecy of the return of the 
Jews to Palestine that was not spoken of by the Babylonish 
and Assyrian captivity.” 

The above-mentioned article was reviewed in the issue 
of January 30, 1918, of the American Lutheran Survey, by 
the late Dr. A. G. Voigt of the Lutheran Theological South- 
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ern Seminary. Dr. Voigt says: “We cannot but heartily 
agree with the position taken. It is refreshing to find an 
exponent of such sober and sound views concerning the 
character of the Word of God, which is not a plastic form 
of words that may be fitted on to anything whatever that 
arises in human life and history, but is the announcement 
in reference to definite actions of God, and events which 
He has specifically indicated through prophecy, and apart 
from that even if the Jews shall return to Palestine en masse 
and re-establish a Zionish State, that will have no special 
importance for the Kingdom of God, which is spiritual and 
not political in its nature. ‘My Kingdom is not of this 
world,’ said Christ. The Jews will not be converted to 
Christ by bringing them back to the land of their fathers.. 
Not the re-occupation of the land of Palestine by the Jews, 
but their spiritual transformation by faith in Christ will 
alone bring about that consummation which St. Paul hoped 
for, that after the fulness of the Gentiles shall have come in, 
all Israel shall be saved.” 

And now as to the interpretation of the Book of Revela- 
tion. Again, we believe the historical method should be 
applied, yea, must be applied. John, the author, the beloved 
disciple, was himself banished from home and was living 
in exile on the lonely Isle of Patmos. Those who were Chris- 
tians were living—dying—through the terrible persecutions 
of Domitian, the powerful Roman Emperor. 


John’s Vision on Patmos 

There, no doubt, came to John in his lonely life, as also 
to all Christians of that bloodstained day, the question, “Will 
there ever come release? O what shall the outcome be?” 
For these people, living by faith, sorely tried, God unveiled 
the future to John, who wrote down what he saw in lan- 
guage whose symbolic meaning was understood by those to 
whom it was written in that day, and for all people. ; 

Dr. Moffatt in the Expositors’ Greek Testament, p. 314, 
says: “John sees another name set up against the name of 
Christ, and he stamps it as the essence of blasphemy to 
recognize any such title. What Christians were summoned 
by him to do was to say, “No.” Their positive confession of 
the Christian name resolved itself practically into a refusal 
to admit the legitimacy of the Emperor’s divine names. 

“This power of penetrating to eternal issues underneath 
the conflict of the day is one note of the true prophet, and 
in touching the Apocalypse we touch the living soul of 
Asiatic Christendom. The work comes forward as a work 
of prophecy. As such it is designed for the instruction and 
encouragement of the Christian society. It fulfills this de- 
sign by means of visions depicting the approach and cer- 
tainty of Christ’s return, the warnings and comfort of God 
for the churches during the interval, and the bliss and terror 
of the world to come.” The late Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield 
of Princeton says: “The theme of the Book is the gradual 
triumph of the Kingdom of God culminating in the Second 
Advent.” 

A passage from the author’s own Gospel, John 16: 33, 
may be said to be the text of Revelation: “These things 
have I spoken unto you that in me ye may have peace. In 
the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” 

We think we grossly err in interpretation when we at- 
tribute a visible reign of Christ upon earth of a thousand 
literal years, transgress the laws of interpretation of this 
highly figurative Book and do rash violence to the sublime, 
heartening, eternal truths it contains. 

But what shall be said about certain references in some 
of the New Testament Epistles to the Second Coming of 
Christ? Did they really believe that Jesus was coming in 
their days? Were they under a misapprehension? Were 
they mistaken? Let us give the best answer we know: Their 
generation was not exempt from the possibility of His 
Coming. This was a cardinal doctrine of Christianity, there- 
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fore they preached it. They had to preach it in order to be 
true exponents of the whole Gospel. 

Dr. Richard C. Trench, Archbishop of London, in his 
notes on Matt. 25:5, “While the bridegroom tarried, they 
all slumbered and slept,” makes these suggestive comments: 
“We may number this among the many hints given by our 
Lord, that the time of His return might possibly be delayed 
very far beyond the expectation of His first disciples. It was 
a hint, and no more. Had more been given, had He said 
plainly that He would not come for many centuries, then 
the earlier ages of the church would have been placed at a 
manifest disadvantage, being deprived of that power in the 
possibility of His return in their time. It is not that He 
desires each succeeding generation to believe that in their 
day He will certainly return; for He cannot desire our faith 
and our practice to be founded on a misapprehension, as 
then the faith and practice of all but the last would be. But 
it is a necessary element of the doctrine concerning the 
Second Coming of Christ, that it would be possible at any 
time, that none should consider it improbable in theirs. The 
love, the earnest longing of those first Christians made them 
to assume that coming to be close at hand. In the Strength 
and Joy of this faith they lived and suffered; and when they 
died, the Kingdom was indeed come unto them.” 

St. Augustine makes this pertinent remark: “Latet 
ultimus dies, ut observetur omnis dies,” which freely trans- 
lated means: “The very last day remains unknown, so that 
every day should be carefully observed.” 


“A PRAYER HYMN 


Setting of Edward Hopper’s Familiar Poem, Sea Life 
By Mathilde Kolb Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


Jesus, Saviour, pilot me, 

Over life’s tempestuous sea; 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal; 
Chart and compass come from Thee; 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


As a mother stills her child, 

Thou canst hush the ocean wild; 
Boisterous waves obey Thy will 

When Thou say’st to them, “Be still!” 
Wondrous Sovereign of the sea, 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


When at last I near the shore, 
And the fearful breakers roar 
*Twixt me and the peaceful rest, 
Then, while leaning on Thy breast, 
May I hear Thee say to me, 

“Fear not, I will pilot thee!” 


The noted hymn writer, Charles Wesley, had the habit 
of writing hymns to suit the people he was addressing at 
the time. This we find to be the case with the Rev. Edward 
Hopper, who for many years was minister of the “Church 
of Sea and Land” in New York, near the harbor. 

Having spent so much of his time among the sailors, the 
theme of the sea with its storms, its mountainous waves, its 
hidden shoals and the need of a sure Pilot presented itself 
as a fit subject for a hymn. Thinking about the story of 
Jesus calming the sea when His disciples became alarmed 
at the fury of the storm, the Rev. Mr. Hopper incorporated 
this into his beautiful hymn, “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me.” 

The hymn first appeared anonymously in The Sailors’ 
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Magazine, but, finding such immediate favor, it was used 
in several hymn books that were printed at that time. 

In 1880 the “Seaman’s Friend Society” celebrated its an- 
niversary. The Rev. Mr. Hopper was asked to write a hymn 
for the occasion. He responded to the request by presenting 
“Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me,” and then the secret of its author- 
ship became public. Mr. Hopper was born in New York 
City in 1818 and received his education there and in the 
University of the City of New York and Union Theological 
Seminary. 

After several years of other pastorates he came to the 
“Church of Sea and Land” and remained its beloved and 
faithful pastor until his death in 1888. He died while writing 
a sermon on the topic, “Heaven.” 

Again we find a hymn writer of the eighteen hundreds, 
John E. Gould, giving us the tune known as “Pilot” in 1871 
as the accompaniment for the words of Mr. Hopper. 


WORSHIP 


By J. T. H. 


WorsuHiP, reverent recognition of the highest form of worth— 

Mankind tranced, with face uplifted, humbled knees upon 
the earth, 

Folded hands and eyelids shutting out concerns of time 
and place 

And the inner sight concentered on a far-off mystic Face. 


Worship lifts us, brings us nearer to a Heart that beats 
with ours, 

Lifts to realms of inspiration where we contact higher 
powers; 

Comforts with a Voice that whispers “Peace” when tempests 
toss the soul, 

Helps us touch the sacred garment whose hid virtue makes 
us whole. 


Worship prompts the strange reaction which the wakened 
spirit feels 

When our unworth comes in contrast with the worth the 
glimpse reveals, 

Prostrate in the dust the spirit like a bird with broken wing, 

Prideful self-approval shattered—for our eyes have seen 
THE KING. 


Seen the King! In His refulgence all our faults pass in 
review; 
Yet—when humbled by the vision, somehow He makes all 
things new: ’ 

Shows He trusts us in our weakness, helps us make an- 
other start, 

Sends us, with His smile upon us, out with braver, happier 
heart. 


DRY SENTIMENT GROWING 


THOUGH a recent survey made by Dr. Gallup seems to in- 
dicate that the United States is not yet ready to return to 
national prohibition, it clearly shows that dry sentiment is 
growing stronger through the country. The reaction against 
repeal is being expressed in two ways, according to Dr. Gal- 
lup’s questionnaire. First there is an increase in the number 
who favor national prohibition, and, second, there is a wide- 
spread demand for a stiffening of the liquor laws. Repeal is 
slowly losing out, and the growth of the dry sentiment is 
shown to be at least one per cent a year. It now stands at 
33 per cent of the country. 
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‘UNTO THEE A PROPHET” 


The Old Testament’s Lesson for Epiphany’s Second Sunday 
Shows Moses, the Law Giver, in the Role of Prophet 


Mosres has come to 
the close of his eventful 
career. He has led the 
children of Israel 
through the wilderness 
of Sinai. At the end of 
the fortieth year they 
are in the Plains of 
Moab on the right side 
of the Jordan River, 
ready at the word of 
command to finish their 
journey. But Moses has 
something still to say to 
his people. He knows that he cannot go into the land of 
Caanan and that they will pass over the Jordan under the 
leadership of Joshua. This book of Deuteronomy contains 
these last discourses of Moses in which he rehearses the ex- 
periences of Israel in the wilderness, and gives an account 
of Jehovah’s laws and ordinances. In this part of the presen- 
tation we find the so-called Deuteronomic Code (Chapters 
12-26), from which our lesson is taken. 


MOSES 


Preparation to Enter Canaan 


Israel will dispossess the Canaanites. But the people must 
understand that they will enter and possess the land of 
Canaan not because of their righteousness, but rather be- 
cause of God’s promise to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob that 
He would give that land to them and to their seed after 
them as an inheritance. And the Canaanites were to be 
dispossessed because of their gross idolatry and wicked- 
ness. The Israelites were not to live as the Canaanites lived. 
The physical preparation to enter Canaan was simple 
enough. Joshua was a capable and godly leader and would 
satisfactorily attend to that. What they needed was moral 
and spiritual preparation. In Chapters 17 and 18 Moses 
reminds the people of the three great functions of a nation 
—civil, religious and spiritual. In their civil development 
the time may come when they will want a king. The king 
must be an Israelite and feel himself bound by the law of 
his God. The priest is the religious leader and must be 
taken from the tribe of the Levites, for whose support ade- 
quate provision must be made. The prophet is the spiritual 
leader. And herein special instruction is needed. ‘They 
will find the Canaanites devoted to their false gods, male 
and female, Baalim and Ashtaroth, and therefore without 
any divine guidance. In their need of guidance and direction 
they have recourse to divination and clairvoyancy—modern 
fortune-telling and all sorts of magic. All this is forbidden 
to Israel. They have Jehovah as their God, to Whom they 
can go in every time of need: and He will raise up a prophet 
for them. This can be best illustrated by the example of 
King Saul. In his better days under this provision of the 
law he suppressed all forms of magic in Israel. But after 
his rejection by Jehovah because of his stubborn dis- 
obedience, when the Philistines were threatening the nation, 
he wanted the divine help, but it was too late; and he re- 
ceived no suggestion from dreams or priests or prophets: 
and in his despair he visited the witch of Endor—only to 
learn of his doom (I Samuel 28). Israel must be warned; 
and they must be fortified against the influence of prac- 
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(Deuteronomy 18: 15-19) 


By Dr. T. W. KRETSCHMANN, Professor of Bible, 


Susquehanna University 


tices of fraud and falsehood, vain imagination and guess 
work, which lead to mental distress and disloyalty to God. 


Institution of the Prophetic Office in Israel 


When we think of the Old Testament Dispensation, Law 
and Prophets come involuntarily into the mind. What was 
this prophetic office? These words might express the three 
functions of the prophets—forth-tell, fore-tell, and for-tell 
(that is, tell for another). The prophet was a preacher of 
righteousness; a predicter of future events; an interpreter 
of the mind and will of God (as a mouthpiece of God, Ex. 
4: 12; 7: 1, 2). As such, he was devoted to God and to His 
Law; he received the divine revelation; and he was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and was gifted with spiritual insight. 
God’s people would have no need to turn to the various 
devices of men to solve the mysteries of human experience. 
Here is God’s provision, which will give satisfaction in all 
their thinking—even the peace of God which passeth human 
understanding. And if some questions remain unanswered, 
there is calm produced in the mind as the believer waits 
upon God. The Israelites in leaving Egypt were in terror 
when they were seemingly trapped between the mountains 
and the Red Sea, as the Egyptians were in hot pursuit. But 
Moses said, “Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation 
of Jehovah.” In effect, they asked in their consternation, 
What shall we do? And the prophet’s reply is, “Wait thou 
for Jehovah.” So it was in the days of Jeremiah, the prophet, 
when he foretold the destruction of Jerusalem, and when 
disaster overwhelmed the nation. There was only one pos- 
sibility of relief, as he predicted the seventy years’ cap- 
tivity (covering the entire period of Nebuchadnezzar’s de- 
structive work). In Babylon Daniel waited patiently for 
the conclusion of the seventy years, when the edict of Cyms 
restored the Jews to their native land. “Wait thou for 
Jehovah.” God has His plan with His people, even under 
the trying experiences of suffering persecution and cap- 
tivity. There must be enlightenment; and there will be re- 
demption. But faith is necessary; and obedience is neces- 
sary. It is the only hope of Israel. 


A Survey of the Prophets 

Even as Jehovah has used Israel as a chosen nation in the 
carrying out of His plans with the race of mankind, so He 
has made special use of individuals and endowed them with 
the necessary gifts of mind and heart for the purpose of 
leadership. Such were the prophets. Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam, was a prophet of righteousness (Jude 14); so 
were Noah and Abraham. But Moses was the prophet 
through whom the office became an established institution in 
the land of Canaan. Samuel inaugurates a school of the 
prophets. There were prophets in the northern kingdom of 
Israel, as Elijah, Elisha and Hosea; and in southern Judah, 
as Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and a number of minor 
prophets. The Jewish scriptures recognize two classes: 
Earlier Prophets, who were annalists or historians; and Later 
Prophets, who were spiritual leaders and advisers of king 
and people. These were the true prophets of God who felt 
that they were bound to the revealed will and word of God. 
But there were also false prophets who spoke presumptuously 
in their own name or in the name of false gods. Their 
prophecies would fail; and they would forfeit their lives. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THOUGHT-PROVOKING PARAGRAPHS 


From the Inaugural Address of Dr. James J. Raun,* Northwestern Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


“THE ANSWER to the problem what form of Christianity is 
to conquér the world, will depend upon the place the Word 
of God is given in the solution. Wherever the Word of God 
has been the creative ruling power, human reason has found 
the antidote to its own conflicts and confusions. It was the 
Word of God that kindled the fire of the Reformation. That 
Word then—as today—lay smouldering under the ashes of 
centuries; it broke forth into flame in Luther and kindled 
the spirit that moulded a new world—civilization. So it 
must happen again today in our world of unrest. In His 
Word we find assurance; ‘The Word of God is not bound.’ 


Conservative and Progressive 

““The history of Christian thought, as all genuine history, 
has moved under the influence of two generic ideas: (1) the 
conservative, which clings with great fidelity to the past; 
(2) the progressive, which looks ahead in joyful hope to a 
better future.’ (Krauth.) 

“To safeguard the teachings of Scriptures and saints was 
the conservative contribution of the Lutheran Reformation. 
To chart the future course of Church and civilization be- 
came the creative task of Luther’s followers. As Christians 
of the Church of the Reformation it behooves us to remain 
faithful to our divine mission and commission, to recapture 
the power of the Word to a lost generation and make it 
again, ‘a light unto our path,’ as we launch out into the 
future. 

“Confusion is always characteristic of the unregenerated 
world. It was so in the Roman Empire of Jesus’ days. It is 
so under the flags of modern Caesars. Jesus’ earthly min- 
istry was a direct challenge to the accepted faiths and tra- 
ditions of the Mediterranean world. Out of His life and 
sacrifice was born a new faith that sent forth men of cour- 
age and conviction. Under the power of reborn souls they 
went out to challenge empires and traditions. Into a world 
of hatred and selfishness they projected the promise of the 
Gospel. Out of their ministry arose a new world with new 
faith and hope reborn. Their message was Jesus, the Christ. 

“But Jesus Christ is not merely a historical figure. He is 
our eternal contemporary. As then, so now, His teachings 
impart the content of revelation. As then, so now, the Holy 
Ghost comes by way of the Word. It is no less our task to 
labor under this dispensation than it was in the days of the 
apostles. If the world is in confusion today, might it not be 
because Christians have again failed in their responsibilities? 
The ‘God-sent’ awaits our loyalty. 


What the Reformation Was 


“The Lutheran Reformation created nothing new in spir- 
itual things. The sixteenth century was not a revolt from 
the old, but a renovation of the Church brought about 
through the rediscovery and renewed proclamation of the 
pure doctrine of the New Testament. It re-established the 
ancient, visible Church, freed from Roman accumulations, 
that church to which once belonged such great men of God 
as Irenaeus, Tertullian, Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
St. Francis, Thomas Aquinas. The spiritual axis of this re- 
builded Zion was the pure and biblical doctrine of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ: The Forgiveness of Sins (Sasse). 

“Luther did not bind the Church to medieval traditional- 
ism, but purified it from pagan superstitions and Roman 
legalism. Man was made to see once more his true relation 


* Dr. Raun is the Professor of Systematic Theology, the successor of 
the late Joseph Stump, D.D. 


to God and his rightful place in the scheme of things. Again 
sinful men could understand what it meant to believe in the 
Saviour. They grasped the full meaning of the forgiveness 
of sins, and new hope came to life in the words of Luther’s 
catechism: ‘For where there is remission of sins, there is 
also life and salvation.’ 

“If the world has lost its spiritual balance, as was the 
case in the pre-Reformation period, it becomes the specific 
duty of the Church to restore the old equilibrium. In other 
words, our times call for a spiritual reformation. It must be 
a reformation by which conservatism of the good that is, and 
progress to the good yet to be won, is guaranteed. 


The Refound Loyalty 


“The regaining of a new spiritual stability can be as- 
sured only as we cultivate a fresh loyalty to God and His 
Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Without such, no 
hope for human kind can be built. Loyalty to God is the 
condition of life, and once more man must learn that to Him 
belong the kingdom, the power and the glory. The Church’s 
declaration of independence must assert this principle. 

“Christianity must again proclaim its rightful and divinely 
ordained authority. The Christian faith cannot think of it- 
self as just another religion. The moment it thinks of itself 
so, something has gone out of it. Christ has gone out. It 
ceases to be Christianity. There is an ineradicable root of 
intolerance in the Christian faith and tradition. This root 
lies close to Christianity’s origin and sense of universality, 
its missionary drive, its consciousness that the well-being 
and progress of all mankind depend upon the spread of 
something which it uniquely possesses. 


More Than Morality Involved 


“Much of our so-called Christianity has lost its ‘punch.’ 
The tragic experience of modern Christianity, which has 
turned the Gospel into a system of flabby morality—as did 
the Enthusiasts of Muenster in Luther’s day—should direct 
all of us to the admonition of the Formula of Concord which 
warns against a false conception of the Gospel, whereby ‘the 
Gospel is again made into a Law, the merits of Christ and 


_the Holy Ghost obscured, Christians robbed of true con- 


solation, and the door opened again to the papacy.’ 
“Medieval and modern man alike have attempted to use 
the gains of the Reformation toward such an interpretation, 
because they simply cannot understand how the pure teach- 
ings of the Gospel could stir an age as they did in the days 
of Luther. Many of our modern Christians are hardly 
capable of grasping the truths of the Gospel because in their 
education they have been subjected to contrary ideals. 


Destruction Walketh at Noonday 


“There are powers at the command of man today that 
will ultimately destroy him unless controlled. But where 
is the power to save man? Can the forces of the Spirit again 
find their place and spiritualize life? Much of the so-called 
‘living religion’ of today, which in our modern world has 
been substituted for doctrinal Christianity, is an invention 
of forces at enmity with God. The only alternative is pray- 
ing God that He may come to man and rescue and guide 
him in creating a new order of life in which we again may 
live as Christians. This has happened before. Luther did 
it in central Europe. Wesley, under the spell of the same 
spirit, did it in England. Not by the wisdom of man but by 
the foolishness of God it was done. 
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WHAT SURVIVED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMUNISM? 


Eart C. Browner, secretary for the Communist party in 
the United States, quite frankly in the literature he sponsors 
declares opposition to the Christian Church and denial of 
the teachings of Christianity. Of course the principles of 
the present communistic philosophy are completely at odds 
with the tenets of our faith and for that matter with those 
of any faith that is not entirely materialistic. But what Mr. 
Browder and his fellow political adversaries of religion 
never mention is the fact that a sort of communism was 
tried at the very beginning of Christianity and found im- 
practical. St. Luke in his history of the activities of the 
believers in Jerusalem following Pentecost says of their 
community relationships, “They held all things in common.” 
But this common ownership was soon abandoned. 

But repeated attempts to establish New Testanfent com- 
munism have been made since apostolic times. In fact, here 
in North America groups of people have very seriously 
undertaken to have a manner of economic life that they 
believe is the ideal of our Lord. For example, there came 
to eastern Ohio in 1817 a company of Christians who bought 
a tract of 900 acres of land and settled upon it, choosing for 
the settlement the name Zoar. For a number of decades 
they maintained their system of common ownership suc- 
cessfully, earning and keeping the respect of their neighbors. 
But if the brief account of them in our library of reference 
is correct, their maximum number was about 400 souls. 
They did not survive beyond the first century of their 
existence. 

A similar outcome has been the fate of all the experi- 
ments in common ownership of which we have knowledge, 
although Christianity gave to such efforts at complete fra- 
ternity the helping power of an intense desire to have the 
divine blessing. Mr. Browder and his contemporary com- 
munists have the illogical temerity to claim that the real 
motive for such fraternities, namely, their religion, caused 
their failure. Marxian communism offers force and fear as 
the powers that will make “government” ownership work. 

There is no evidence that the Jerusalem experiment was 
copied in any of the communities of Christians that sprang 
up as the result of St. Paul’s missionary work. What did 
become a powerful social force in the congregations to which 
Paul’s letter makes reference is an inner sensing of our 
Lord’s desire for His children. When the tireless apostle to 
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the Gentiles wrote his letter to the Christians in Rome, he 
took for granted what he calls in one place the constraining 
love of God. If you will read all of the twelfth chapter of 
his Epistle to the Romans, you will discern his convictions 
about the fraternal relations of giving and of receiving. 
The seventeenth verse, the last sentence of which is the 
beginning of next Sunday morning’s epistle lesson (Be not 
wise in your own conceits), has a striking implication of 
New Testament communism. It reads: “Be of the same 
mind one toward another. Mind not high things but con- 
descend to men of low estate.” We suggest earnest ponder- 
ing over this part of the great apostle’s social teachings. 
And bear in mind that where these laws of the community 
of the faithful are observed, there is godliness with content- 
ment. That is, there is real community of interests. And a 
congregation as well as a world can apply this form of spir- 
itual government to itself. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


THE SECULAR PRESS to which we have access here in the 
East in giving a resume of the President’s message to the 
Congress now in session, included with approval his refer- 
ence to religion. The New York Times in its editorial sec- 
tion of January 8 subdivided its analysis of the entire mes- 
sage into three parts, the first of which was titled “Defense.” 
And under that section the first paragraph read: 

“There comes a time in the affairs of men when they must 
prepare to defend not their homes alone but the tenets of faith 
and humanity on which their churches, their governments and 
their very civilization are founded. . . . To save one we must 
now make up our minds to save all.” 


The New York Times in its comment on this paragraph 
asserted that it contains an implied reference to dictator- 
ships in general and to that of Germany in particular. The 
reaction of the German and Italian journals to the message 
is said to be the advice to the President and the country to 
attend to the American problems and not meddle with the 
business of other governments. That comment, in our opinion, 
shows the failure of the German and Italian journalists to 
understand the American system of government. They do 
not realize that under certain circumstances conditions in 
foreign countries can and do become of concern to the 
authorities in Washington. For example, some decades ago 
the starvation in Russia incident to crop failures was pre- 
sented to our Department of State by American citizens: as 
a result a cargo of wheat was sent to a Russian port as a 
gift to that country’s sufferers from hunger. It was not our 
business, perhaps, but a lot of our citizens did not sleep 
comfortably when people in Europe were starving and 
could be fed out of the abundance of our harvests. 

At present a great deal of sympathy is felt for Jews and 
others who seem to be the unfortunate victims of a policy 
of government that denies them what we think are inalien- 
able human rights. Washington is literally deluged with 
petitions and presentations. A goodly portion of America’s 
130,000,000 citizens are deeply stirred by what seems to them 
to be unjust, ungodly and unnecessary pressure upon peo- 
ple in Europe. They have been brought up to believe that 
the government was made for them and not they for the 
government, and they are not bashful about asserting what 
they want done. 

We suggest that any foreign power whose policies have 
aroused the criticism of enough American citizens to get 
Washington’s publicly revealed attention may be able to 
justify their practises. But they must not make the mistake 
of telling the people who are the American government and 
whose Department of State reflects their will and not its 
own, that famine, or persecution or blasphemy or theories 
of race and religion are none of the United States govern- 
ment’s business. It becomes its business whenever enough 
of the citizens decide to make it such. 
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eACROSS THE (DESK 


WE CANNOT recall the details of the story, but it had to do 
with two men, a turkey and a buzzard. There was some 
sort of contest between the two men: if A won, he received 
the turkey. If B triumphed, they gave him the buzzard. 
Both had an equal chance to try and no matter what hap- 
pened, B could count on getting the buzzard. 

The sort of equity indicated by that narrative from Ohio 
in its Mid-Victorian 1880’s seems to us to resemble what 
several nations are more than willing to let Jewish and 
other refugees receive in this decade of over-emphasized 
nationalism. We beg leave to pay a tribute of appreciation 
to that generous, big-hearted, self-effacing manipulator of 
the destinies of Italy who offers a portion of Abyssinia to 
the Semites of this country. There is East Africa! Upon the 
tree-clad slopes of Kilimanjaro, a vista of beauty that no 
one appreciated or wanted. Why not promise that bit of 
soil to the chosen people? And even the United States has 
spells of generosity, or at least some of its editors still have 
the strippings of the milk. of human kindness. Alaska is 
mentioned as the site of a colony for those unwanted non- 
Aryans! 

“Once Every Hundred Years” 


We do not vouch for the period of time. It is part of the 
conversation between two well-educated American clergy- 
men which we could not avoid hearing. Said one of them: 
“One is tempted to have a sort of respect for the legend of 
the wandering Jew.” The tradition is, you know, that Jesus 
committed unending life to a man who scornfully refused 
Him a resting place when He was on the way to Calvary 
and the Cross. “You shall live till I come again” the 
Messiah promised the scoffer. So this person once every 
century finds himself a child, condemned to live for a hun- 
dred years and then repeat. It is, of course, the curse of an 
unending earthly life. We heard the second clergyman say: 
“And no nation has ever profited permanently by persecut- 
ing the Children of Promise.” Our knowledge of history 
is not sufficiently extended or accurate to approve or to 
deny either of the above assertions. But certainly from the 
day when Abraham left Ur of the Chaldees to find the place 
promised his posterity until now, Jewry has maintained its 
continuity of race and religion against every obstacle except 
one that can be imagined. That one which was never en- 
countered by them is prolonged, generous, kindly treatment. 
Babylon, Greece, Rome, Middle Age and post-Middle Age 
Christendom Spain, Poland, Russia, and last but not least 
Germany and Italy, have ordered them away from the 
habitations they have acquired or limited their freedom of 
action. Yet each period of persecution seems to revive and 
invigorate their racial and religious consciousness. Perhaps 
Christendom has no more humbly sought to learn the will 
of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob than have the stiff- 
necked descendants of the “prince of God” becoming willing 
to bow their knees to the Son of David. Thus the judgment of 
the great day to which St. Paul referred longingly for Jew 
and Gentile believer alike, still delays its arrival. Instead 
of glad expectations of the trumpet’s glad summons to meet 
the Lord in the air, we have the state of stupid indifference 
to Him Who is the God of nations. Thence arises once more 
the threat to world peace. “No less a personage than the 
President of the United States expresses himself as fearful 
of injuries done to church and religion, even on a continent 
that ought to be rendered immune to war by the temper 
of its people, and by the width of its bounding oceans.” 


The Money for Church Work 


RECENTLY in a conversation with one of the missionaries 
of the U. L. C. A. who is “home on furlough,” we inquired 
concerning the prospects for the future of our mission work 


in the field with which he is very familiar. As part of his 
reply he referred to the insufficient sum of money which 
the Board of Foreign Missions has at its disposal. Then we 
said, “Well, you know there has been a depression.” He 
countered with the comment that there seemed to be plenty 
of money for some things, and we then made the debatable 
assertion that the church lives on the marginal portion of 
the income of its members. “Church envelopes get what is 
left after taxes, rent, food, clothing, transportation, recrea- 
tion, amusements, hospitality, savings, insurance, etc., have 
been paid.” The declaration is not true with reference to 
every one, but those who rate their giving to religious work 
on a parity with the assignments in the budget for such 
essentials as clothing, rent or taxes and insurance are too 
few to affect the average of per capita support of the church’s 
enterprises. If you do not believe this assertion, take a look 
at $3.45. That was the average given to benevolence by the 
portion of the membership of the U. L. C. A. that com- 
muned in 1937. To get the legitimately expected average re- 
sponse of the membership of the U. L. C. A. to appeals for 
its benevolence, you divide $2,612,550 (total receipts for all 
benevolence) by 1,125,399 which is the number of confirmed 
members on the rolls of the congregations of the U. L. C. A. 
Our quotient by that division is $2.32. And the total amount 
given for the local, special, and general purposes that con- 
stitute our Christian enterprise does not loom large when 
subdivided into the “amount per capita.” You have then 
$16,415,544 spread among the 1,112,399 confirmed members. 
It gets rather thin when thus distributed: it is not quite 
$14.60 cents per head. It seems to us quite remote from the 
sums we have in mind as the essentials of our living ex- 
penses. And we have the figures that show how prompily 
this average is affected by the “fluctuations in prosperity.” 


Can Anything Be Done? 

Sometimes we wonder whether our sensitiveness to 
mingling declarations of divine grace with appeals for money 
is not overdone. Since a great proportion of the work by 
which obedience to our Lord’s command to establish His 
kingdom is necessarily done by sending instead of going; 
and since sending’s second step consists of providing the 
expenses of transportation and living, it is difficult to dodge 
the logic of an appeal for money in order “that grace may 
abound.” And the figures show that few expenditures pro- 
duce anything like what the believer gets done for the 
money he provides. 

Sometimes we wonder whether all explanations of stew- 
ardship are as frank as is due that term. There is the 
tendency to put gifts to the church into an especially sacred 
column and thus idealize them. We are not offering a word 
of criticism of the import and the importance of steward- 
ship, but it is the thinking of the giver that determines the 
sacredness of the offering to the church. Some of the money 
becomes payment for what is desirable but which is not 
absolutely essential. Some people must give God a queer 
feeling about their sense of proportion when He notes the 
distribution of their incomes with “For religious purposes” 
at the bottom of the list of items and not always reached. 

Is it irreverent to include under Christian stewardship 
such items as taxes or rent, food and clothing, enough 
recreation to maintain bodily and mental vigor? And might 
we not be correct in adopting the principle that giving to 
the work of the church (assuming that we are truly mem- 
bers of it) is first of all a duty we owe ourselves? We sug- 
gest that if there were physicians whose field of practice is 
in the spiritual rather than in the bodily realm, they could 
make a fairly accurate diagnosis of the vigor of a patient’s 
soul by taking account of his “giving” to the church to which 
he belongs. It would resemble the blood count in efficacy. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“THE LORD REIGNETH, LET THE 
EARTH REJOICE; LET THE MUL- 
TITUDE OF ISLES BE GLAD THERE- 
OF.” 


Things in the world are very upsetting. 
Are we fearful? Have we forgotten entirely 
that “the Lord reigneth’? “Let not your 
heart be troubled.’ Trust only in Him and 


pray. 


If Thou but suffer God to guide thee, 
And hope in Him through all thy ways, 
He'll give thee strength, whate’er betide 
thee, 
And bear thee through the evil days; 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 


What can these anxious cares avail thee, 
These never-ceasing moans and sighs? 
What can it help, if thou bewail thee, 
O’er each dark moment as it flies? 
Our cross and trials do but press 
The heavier for our bitterness. 


All are alike before the Highest; 
Tis easy to our God we know, 

To raise thee up though low thou liest, 
To make the rich man poor and low; 

True wonders still by Him are wrought 
Who setteth up and brings to naught. 


Sing, pray, and keep His ways unswerving 
So do thine own part faithfully 
And trust His Word;—though undeserving, 
Thou yet shalt find it true for thee; 
God never yet forsook at need 
The soul that trusted Him indeed. 
—George Neumark. 


THE SEEKER 


Poverty asked, “Will it cost too much?” 
Mammon asked, “Will it pay?” 

And Scholarship, “Is the measure wise, 
And are you sure of the way?” 

Statesmanship, “Can we find the time 
To finish before the night?” 

But when the Seeker had heard them all, 
He only asked, “Is it right?” 


Poverty said, “I cannot help, 

For my pockets are not filled.” 
Mammon said, “That land must wait 

Till my own broad lands are tilled.” 
Scholarship, “If I lend a hand, 

Too much, I fear, I shall miss”; 
And Statesmanship, “There are other 

things 
Of as large import as this.” 


But the Seeker, poor, and of little power, 
All untried and untaught, 

Bearing only the knowledge dear, 
Dauntless, and fearing naught, 

Turned his face to a rugged path, 
Far away from the world’s delight, 

And only said, “Come death, come day, 
Profit or loss, I fight!” —Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS 
By Philippa Lindemann 


“Wuew!” puffed Granny Duffy, as she 
drew her little plaid shawl tighter around 
her thin shoulders. “This wind is a real 
hurricane.” She struggled to close the 
shutters to protect her stock of red, juicy 
apples. But Granny was not quick enough. 
The wind had already sent the apples 
rolling over the pavement and down into 
the gutter. 

Poor Granny! She was too lame to 
stoop. What was she to do? She looked 
up the street and down, but there was 
no kind policeman to help her. Suddenly, 
from every direction, there came a swarm 
of newsboys. “Hi, Granny!” they cried; 
“we'll help you.” And all together they 
picked up the apples and put them back 
into the boxes. 

Then something happened to Granny. 
She sat down in her old chair and dropped 
her gray head into her wrinkled hands. 

“What’s the matter, Granny?” asked Tim 
Murphy, a freckled, red-headed newsboy 
who had just finished wiping the last 
apple. 

“I’m afraid I’m sick, boys. I'll have to 
go home.” For a moment nobody spoke; 
then the boys drew together in a little 
group. Their faces grew sad. They 
looked first at each other, then at the 
bundles of papers which they had to sell 
before they could go home to supper. 

“You sit still, Granny. We'll close the 
stall and I'll take you home,” said Tim. 

“An’ so will I,” agreed Skinny Jones. 
And so the boys settled it. 

Granny knew these boys and loved them. 
Their extra pennies often found their way 
into her cash box, but when they had 
none, Granny trusted them. She was kind 
to all the newsboys, and they, in turn, 
repaid her. Sometimes they helped her 
across the busy street, and oceasionally, 
if it was very stormy, they helped her 
all the way home. 

So today Tim and Skinny took Granny 
home. It was not very much of a home— 
just an old shanty. The wind whistled 
through the cracks and rattled the win- 
dows. But it was all that Granny Duffy 
could afford. 

Tim made a quick fire in the old stove 
and soon he had the teakettle singing. He 
was glad his mother had taught him how 
to make tea. “Here, Granny,” he laughed; 
“drink this tea. It will do you good. Tea 
always helps my mother.” 

“You are dear boys,” smiled Granny 
Duffy. “Take down the brown jar from 
the shelf and help yourselves.” 

That was what the boys liked to hear, 
for Granny’s cookies, they said, “touched 
the right spot.” 

“We'll have to go now,” whispered 
Skinny, “or we'll never sell our papers.” 

Tim nodded. “You run over and ask 
the woman next door to stay with Granny. 
We can’t leave her alone.” 

The woman was glad to come, and the 
boys were soon out of sight. 


The next day all the newsboys went 
to the apple stall, but they did not find 
their old friend, Granny. Instead, there 
was a fat, good-natured man who told 
them Granny ‘was in the hospital. 

The boys looked very sad; then Skinny 
lifted his head. There was a happy smile 
on his face now. “Fellers, meet me on 
the lot tonight as soon as your papers are 
sold. Somethin’ important.” 

“Okeh,” answered the boys, as they 
scattered in every direction. 

“Those boys are surely up to some- 
thing,” said the old man at the stall. 

Early next morning there was a great 
deal of noise around Granny’s house. All 
the boys were there—Skinny, Tim, Charley 
Neuman, Sam Cohn and many others. And 
what a racket they did make! Soon the 
neighbors were aroused, and one woman 
called from her open window, “What are 
you boys up to over there?” Her voice 
sounded harsh, so Tim jumped over the 
fence, and, while he was talking to her, 
the boys saw her face light with a smile. 

Just as the boys were making the most 
noise a heavy voice came from the corner 
of Granny’s house. “Make yourselves 
scarce, fellers! What are you doing here?” 

The boys were startled this time, for 
there stood a policeman. The noise stopped. 
Tim, being the oldest, walked over to the 
officer and said, “You see, sir, it’s this 
way”; then he lowered his voice and no 
one except the policeman heard what he 
said. The policeman went away smiling. 
For several days this racket continued. 

Then came the day when the nurse told 
Granny she might go home. Of course, 
Granny wanted to go, but she wished her 
shanty were not so old and shaky. She had 
been so snug and warm in the hospital. 
But, oh, what a surprise was waiting for 
Granny! 

When she reached 2022 Walnut Street 
(that was her number) she could not be- 
lieve her eyes. Something was wrong. 
Granny blinked and looked again. Her 
shanty was gone! In its place there stood 
a dear little house painted white with 
green trim. What could it mean? Had 
she lost her home while she was in the 
hospital? Granny turned sadly away. 
Where could she go? Just then the front 
door flew open and all the newsboys came 
running out. “Granny, Granny!” they 
cried. “Don’t you like it? We tried tc 
make it nice.” 

Slowly Granny turned back. It was 
hard for her to understand. “Why,” she 
faltered, “you don’t tell me you boys did 
this for me?” 

“Sure!” They laughed and helped 
Granny into the house. She was too over- 
joyed to help herself. Then they all 
slipped out of the back door. 

Granny was rocking in her little rocker. 
There was a happy smile on her face. Then 
came a knock on the door. Granny was 
surprised to see a policeman standing on 
the threshold. “Mrs. Duffy,” he said pleas- 
antly, “I have a message for you from the 
force. You've been a big help to us in 
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keepin’ the newsboys in our district out of 
mischief, so we’ve made up a little purse 
for you, and we’ve paid that little mort- 
gage you had on the house, so you can 
live in comfort now.” 

Granny tried to thank him, but she 
-couldn’t find words. All she could say was 
a verse her mother had taught her many 
years before, when she was a little girl: 

“Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this world an Eden 
Like the heaven above.” 
—Junior Life. 


THE SONG OF THE NORTH 
WIND 


By Helene Nyce 


Tue NortH Winp has saddled his palfrey 
white, 

And galloping swiftly all day and all night, 

From the land of always-ice, has come 

A’bringing old winter to visit our home. 


And we hear him call as he galloping 
passes, 

With waving rush through the dried brown 
grasses, 

“Make ready ye lads and ye lasses, Ho, 

For the sports I bring, the ice and the 
snow. 


Bring out your skates and polish them too. 
The lakes I'll freeze to make fun for you. 
Get out your sleds, and study the hills, 

To avoid all bumps in your coasting thrills. 


Make ready your stockings and choose a 
tree 

But remember that many, alas, there be 

Who'll find just holes in their stockings 
old: 

Nor gifts; nor cov’ring to keep out the cold. 


And think, you warm little girl or boy, 
Tf you for another can make a joy 

Of the winter day, the best in the year, 
That’s coming now, so near, so near.” 


The North Wind is galloping swiftly 
through 

The town and the village and calls to you, 

“Make ready for winter, you girl and you 
boy, j 

And remember to share your winter joy.” 


Now this is the song you'll hear him shout 
As round and round he gallops about. 
And when we hear it, let’s try to heed 
And help to relieve another’s need. 
—Apples of Gold. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Sort GINGERBREAD. Use two eggs. one 
cup of molasses, a half cup of butter, one 
cup of buttermilk, a teaspoonful of soda 
(added to the milk just before using), 
four cups prepared cake flour and one 
tablespoonful of powdered ginger. Mix 
together the eggs, butter, sugar and 
molasses; sift together the flour. salt and 
spice. Add alternately to the egg mixture 
the flour and milk, beating thoroughly, 
and bake in a moderate oven.’ 
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CHIP ON THE SHOULDER 
By Edith Brandis 


Srupents of the human mind tell us that 
children may be, and often are, “con- 
ditioned” toward resentment and bitter- 
ness when they are very young, by—can 
you believe it?—their mothers. Later this 
conditioning, which is an actual change 
in nerve structure, is indicated by a bad 
disposition, an unpleasant personality. We 
say of such a person, “He has a chip on 
his shoulder.” 

There will be an almost infinite num- 
ber of incidents in the early life of almost 
any child, which, if wrongly dealt with, 
will form fighting habits. Let us consider 
a simple, understandable, all too common 
example. 

A little boy is making something he 
calls a boat. He is happy and intent on 
his piece of work. His mother speaks to 
him. When he does not respond instantly 
to her bid for his attention she snatches 
the toy away from his hands in a surge 
of anger. She is, she thinks, teaching her 
child instant obedience to and respect for 
his elders. If he is a child of spirit he 
instinctively will respond to anger with 
anger. 

If he cannot give vent to his resent- 
ment at being interrupted—of course he 
must never fight back at mother—he will 
have a thwarted feeling associated with 
the breaking of his concentration and the 
snatching away of his project. 

Should similar. incidents repeatedly oc- 
cur, the resentment he will feel and the 
entire train of reactions which will follow 
can hardly fail to become deep-seated. 
They are now involuntary—a fixed habit. 
When this stage is reached, nothing but a 
careful arrangement of situations in which 
the child receives sympathetic considera- 
tion and makes desirable reactions as a 
natural consequence will bring him back 
to normal behavior. 

Now there is a hopeful thing about habit 
formation. If it be true that the child may 
be and often is “conditioned” toward un- 
desirable behavior, it is also true that he 
may be conditioned for peaceful, har- 
monious and productive living. 

The mother, who is the child’s first 
teacher, and his best if she be wise and 
resourceful, should understand the value 
of the early plans and activities he sets up 
for himself. They are his preparation for 
the larger plans, greater productivity and 
development of initiative when he is older. 
During his moments of intense concentra- 
tion she must try never to interfere. She 
must see that a certain amount of his time 
is used by and for himself without inter- 
ruption. Respect for his elders may be 
taught him in connection with other mat- 
ters to which they are more properly 
related. 

The child whose individuality is rec- 
ognized and respected, whose initiative is 
encouraged, will form desirable habits of 
self-expression. He will enter the world 
with a self-confidence and an inner con- 
trol that will enable him to meet his prob- 
lems with courage and competence. 

Deep within himself he will know, he 
will remember, that he has planned, he 
has wrought, he has achieved. To success- 


‘ ful living there is no greater asset than 
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to be able to say, “In the past I have 
planned things and made my plans come 
true.” Following such a statement will 
always be this: “What I have done I can 
do again.” 

—The National Kindergarten Association. 


“BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S 
BURDENS” 


THE HILLS were “keen”! The boys said 
so. The first coasting of the winter was 
on. And such coasting as it was! Every 
boy in the village was out on the hill— 
every one but Arthur. Arthur did not have 
his arithmetic lesson and he could not go 
coasting until it was done. 

Waving a gay “good-by” his big brother, 
Charles, made for the hill with the coaster. 
“Bye, old top,” he called back. “See you 
later.” 

Indoors, Arthur, with tears in his eyes, 
tried to study. The shouts of the boys on 
the hill reached his ears. 

Outdoors, Charles tried to have a good 
time, but he saw Arthur sitting by the 
table crying over arithmetic. “Kind of 
tough to have to stay in,” thought Charles 
as he went flying through the air. 

“Suppose I could go help him so he 
would get through quicker?” Charles 
thought, as he climbed back up the hill. 

Another glorious coast down and Charles 
made his way back home. 

“Hey, Chuck,” called his friends. “Where 
you going?” 

“Back in a little while,” answered 
Charles, and hurried home. 

“Done yet, Art?” he called as he en- 
tered, 

“No,” cried Arthur. “Never will get 
through and tomorrow the coasting will 
be gone!” 

“Don’t cry, Art,” answered Charles, pull- 
ing off his gloves and coat. “I'll help you. 
Then we'll both go coast.” 

“Oh, Chuck!” and Arthur smiled through 
his tears. “Thank you,” he added shyly. 

In no time the arithmetic was done and 
two happy brothers made their way to 
the keen hill to coast.—Selected. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU? 


Is 1s nothing to you, O ye Christians, 
That there are many who walk in night? 
That Christians at home deny them 
The blessed Gospel light? 
The cry goes up this morning 
From a heart-broken race of slaves, 
And “seven hundred every hour 
Sink into Christless graves!” 
Is it nothing to you, O ye Christians? 
Will you say you have naught to do? 
Millions on earth are dying unsaved; 
And is it nothing to you? 
—From Grace Turnbull. 


SMILES 


“‘Tr’s QUEER the way a horse eats, isn’t 

it2? 
“What do you mean?’ 

“We eats best without a bit in his 


mouth.’ ” 
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PETER THE DENIER 


Peter’s Temptation to Deny Jesus Was Too Much for Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 22: 31-34, 54-62. The Sunday School Lesson for January 22 


Paut, writing to the Corinthians, said, 
“Let him that thinketh he ‘standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” How well this is illus- 
trated in the story of Peter! No man ever 
thought he could stand more firmly against 
all odds, and no man ever fell harder than 
did Peter. His remorse over it became all 
the keener because he had been well 
warned, and because there was none to 
blame but himself. To his dying hour 
Peter must have remembered how his con- 
duct had contradicted his claims; he had 
boasted of loyalty to Jesus even to death, 
but on the merest pretense he had denied 
with cursing that he ever as much as 
knew Jesus. We say this is too bad. We 
wonder how Peter could have been so 
weak and foolish. We deplore the smirch 
he put on the story of his life. Well, 
maybe it will do us good to get a clear 
vision of what happened in Peter’s mind 
and heart, and of what he actually did, 
and then raise the personal question, 
“Could I ever be like that?” Possibly it 
will act as a safeguard on our conduct, 
to hold us back from making a foolish 
move against Jesus, to observe how easily 
and quickly Peter changed front in the 
matter of loyalty to Jesus. 


Well Warned 


Jesus was fair with Peter; He always is 
fair with everybody. He wanted Peter to 
maintain loyalty to Him; He expects that 
much of us. Jesus held nothing back from 
them; He let them into the future happen- 
ings so that they would not be caught un- 
awares and be frightened. Peter had every 
needed chance to protect his good name 
by standing unshakable for Jesus Whom 
he had but recently called the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. So far as we can 
judge, there was nothing omitted to keep 
Peter alert lest he fall into temptation to 
slip his leash of loyalty to Jesus and run 
off into the indifferent crowd. 

Jesus held Peter down to his natural 
self by addressing him by his old name, 
Simon, and warning him that he was 
about to be tested by Satan with Jesus’ 
permission. No, Jesus does not stand be- 
tween His followers and tests; He allows 
them to be tested. However, He prays for 
them that they may have strength and 
courage to resist temptation, or, yielding 
to it, to come back seeking forgiveness 
and restoration to God’s favor. The sifting 
process to which Jesus referred was a 
common practice in the handling of grain. 
Satan wanted to show up Peter as unable 
to stand by his claims, and to prove 
that he was as valueless as chaff. This 
should have quieted Peter’s boasting; but 
he seemed more arrogantly boastful than 
ever. He almost accused Jesus of talking 
out of His head, of not understanding Peter 
at all. But Jesus assured him that within 
a few hours Peter would have pinned on 
him the label, Denier of His Lord. Such 
warnings should have steeled Peter against 
any hint at turning against Jesus. 


The Denials 


Three times in a short period Peter 
denied Jesus. It was a strained situation, 
to be sure, and Peter had ample reason 
to be afraid to stand up for Jesus. But it 
was hardly in keeping with his nature, 
certainly not with his claims, for him to 
discard even knowledge of Jesus in trying 
to assume an attitude of indifference. He 
did not need to lie about it, or resort to 
oaths in defending his lies. The provoca- 
tion of each of the denials was too trivial 
for Peter in later years to find in it any 
comfort; certainly it haunted him all his 
days that he had been so cowardly when 
spoken to by a maid, or by the chance 
guests around the fire. Shame must have 
brought a blush to his cheeks many a time 
as he recalled what a disaster he brought 
on his soul by denying his Lord. But, 
then, the remembrance of it may have 
stimulated him to more zealousness in his 
ministry. Surely he must have felt that 
he must try to balance the account some- 
what by increased devotion and work in 
the name of Jesus. It is true that Peter’s 
zeal in later years was intense; he was 
wholehearted in showing his love and faith 
by his works. 

The sudden crowing of the cock quick- 
ened Peter's memory. He must have 
raised his eyes to the balcony where Jesus 
was being tried and to have looked straight 
into the searching, pathetic, loving eyes 
of Jesus. It was too much for Peter. He 
could not maintain his stolid stare of in- 
difference and ignorance as he looked at 
Jesus. He could defiantly face the women 
and men who accused him of knowing 
Jesus and being with Him, but one look 
from Jesus drove him back into himself, 
into the haunting conscience which by 
that time was pricking him to the quick. 
No more could Peter face the people 


THINK OF THESE 


WE HAVE plenty of warnings to keep us 
from denying Jesus. 


In case of denying Jesus we have the 
comfort that, if we truly repent, He is 
ready to restore us to His favor. 


Boasting is never a safe state; the boaster 
is so easily thrown off guard. 


That look of Jesus has brought a way- 
ward Christian to his knees in repentance _ 
that brings on bitter weeping. 


Often this is our dilemma: 
either stand up for Jesus or deny Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Evening of the Denial. Luke 22: 14-30. 

T. Peter’s Denial Foretold. Luke 22: 31-34. 

W. Peter’s Rashness. John 18: 1-11. 

Th. Peter Denies His Lord. Luke 22: 54-62. 
Denying Our Lord Today. Luke 6: 46-49. 

. Christ Sympathizes with the Tempted. Heb. 


4: 12-16. 
“It Is the Lord.” John 21: 1-14. 
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around him. He rushed out into the night 
to be alone. Thus concluded the three 
denials of Jesus by Simon Peter. 


Deep Remorse 


Peter’s remorse was no pretense. He 
wept not to make a show of a broken 
heart. There was no hypocrisy about his 
tears. Jesus’ words of warning surged up 
from Peter’s memory and rang in thun- 
derous tones to call him back to his sen- 
sitive self and register on his soul the 
fact that he had broken faith with His. 
loving Lord. The sound of the crowing 
of the cock became an awful reminder 
of the words of Jesus, words spoken in 
loving warning to help Peter be a man of 
his word. But a new sound came from 
Peter’s lips, not words of pledged loyalty, 
not words of shameful denial, but the 
sound of bitter weeping. When a strong 
man weeps something extraordinary is 
taking place in his soul. Certainly this was 
true of Peter. He recognized his terrible 
sin in denying Jesus. He repented deeply. 
He went into the depth of remorse. But 
what could he do about it? Jesus was 
under guard; he could not get to Jesus to 
seek forgiveness. He sensed the fate 
awaiting Jesus. He would never see His 
face or hear His words. As far as Peter 
knew, there was no chance for making 
things right with Jesus. Out of his crushed, 
self-condemned soul there surged bitter 
weeping. Peter had faced temptation to 
disown Jesus, to deny openly any associa- 
tion with Him, and the temptation was 
too much for him. 


HELPING OUT 


THERE is much of this to be done these 
days. None of us needs pine for oppor- 
tunity to be a helper. The challenges are 
knocking for recognition, challenges that 
defy refusal “The follower of Christ is put 
to it today to discriminate between the 
worthy and the unworthy bidder for help. 
He dare not allow his sympathy to over- 
ride his judgment as he listens to tales of 
woe, of which there are many. Unfor- 
tunately these tales are not always wholly 
true, and it is the false element in some 
of them that makes it hard for sincere ap- 
peals to receive just attention**However, 
the willing helper is not to be blamed for 
hesitating. He is sure to know of plenty 
of places where his help is truly needed. 
The natural course is to concentrate his 
help on the persons or causes whose 


< claimed condition is well verified. 
“Perhaps some person is forced to com- 


| bat false reports of the financial standing. 


“Maybe some deliberate misrepresentation 


ae been made of what he possesses, with 
e result that he is denied work because 
) it is assumed that he does not need it as 


x 
2 
> 


We must\,> much as does another.//If an enemy has 


done this it does not change the difficulty. 
Rumors are taken too much as facts, and 
the innocent suffers. To know of such an 
abused person is to feel the necessity of 
helping him. Better-tet-a-score_of possible 
imposters ¢ © ‘by_than-to~miss helping one 
victim~—of—unjust_reports. 


Helping out is a duty” that few will 
shirk, when they know that the need is 
real and the needy is deserving. 


= « 


. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


INVESTING LIFE IN 
THE FOREIGN FIELD 


Lesson: Acts 16: 9-12 


THE TERM Foreign Missions is used merely 
as a convenience. The work of the Church 
is essentially one. When witnessing is un- 
dertaken outside the home country it is 
called Foreign Missions. The following 
quotation is from “The Modern Mission- 
ary,” by J. H. Oldham: “Those of us who 
serve the missionary cause at home, if we 
are honest and real, cannot ask the ques- 
tion, What kind of persons ought mis- 
sionaries to be? without being driven at 
the same time to ask the question, What 
kind of persons ought we ourselves be? 
To be in earnest about the missionary un- 
dertaking at the point on which all turns 
is inseparable from being in earnest about 
the revival of the home church, beginning 
with ourselves. The indispensable condi- 
tion of finding and preparing the right 
kind of missionaries is the growth of a 
fellowship in which we and our mission- 
ary brethren and missionary candidates 
together seek to learn how to live in its 
fulness the Christian life.” 

Believing this, on what basis are we to 
decide on the investment of our lives? 
The question is not whether we will be 
missionaries, but where? What are the 
calls to foreign service? 


The World Situation 


The Scripture lesson tells of the first 
Christian missionary’s call to Europe. It 
is very interesting to see how Paul was 
led to go over into Macedonia. It was by 
way of shut doors. He had planned to go 
west toward Ephesus and Asia Minor, but 
was forbidden to go. Then he planned to 
go east toward Bithynia, and again he was 
forbidden. So he went straight on to the 
seaport Troas. Here he saw the vision of 
the Macedonian calling him to come. So 
Christianity entered Europe. So com- 
pletely did Christianity win the battle with 
heathenism that Europe and her daughter, 
North America, preserved Christianity and 
have been seeking to evangelize the Orient 
from which it had come originally. 

But never did the Church really take its 
foreign missionary program seriously. If it 
had, the Orient would have come to Christ 
long ago. Quite to the contrary, the so- 
called Christian nations spent their energies 
in Asia and in Africa on the exploitation 
of the native peoples. Whatever the beauty 
of the gospel they professed, their treat- 
ment of these people was ugly and cruel. 
There seemed little reason for giving up 
gods of gold when the Christian nations 
worshiped gold itself. 

If European and American Christianity 
had been more Christlike, less racially and 
nationally self-interested, the present world 
situation would be vastly different. True 
Christianity is fighting a desperate battle 
for its very existence in many nations. 
Where it does not face hostile dictator- 
ships it faces a deadening secularism. For 


its own sake it needs the warming fires 
of missionary zeal, It should be stirred 
as never before to the business of evan- 
gelizing the world. 


The Need for the Missionary 


Our so-called Christian nations have had 
their chance to accept Christ. There are 
millions of people in the world who never 
heard the name of Jesus. More than that, 
there are other millions who have heard 
of Jesus but do not know enough about 
Him to accept Him. They have lost faith 
in the gods of their fathers and are sin- 
cere inquirers after a better way. Is it 
fair to spend all our energies at home for 
the cultivation of the religious life of those 
who have had Christianity since birth? 
Should not these people who never have 
had an opportunity to accept Christ be 
given their chance? 

Preachers are needed. The main busi- 
ness of the missionary should be the “tell- 
ing of the old, old story of Jesus and His 
love.” The very center ofall our Lutheran 
program of missions is the preaching of 
the Word. As quickly as possible a native 
ministry is being trained. But this takes 
time. It requires teachers of preachers. 
Seminary buildings and equipment are 
needed. Young pastors must be guided in 
their new work. Bible teachers too must 
be prepared to go into the homes and 
streets speaking for Christ. 


Teachers are needed. Extensive school 


systems are maintained in a number of 
our missions. This gives an easy ap- 
proach to the children and so to the homes 
of the people. The young people of the 
East are anxious to learn. They should be 
given their chance too. 

Physicians and nurses are needed. In 
the home land they must enter sharp com- 
petition for a practice. Abroad their num- 
ber is so small that they will never have 
to wait for patients. What a glorious busi- 
ness this is, made sacred by the Good 
Physician Himself! Nothing more quickly 
opens the heart to the Gospel than to re- 
ceive help and healing at the hands of 
Christian doctors and nurses. 

The talents are many that are needed 
in the mission fields. Music, agriculture, 
carpentering, building, business adminis- 
tration, any talent that is needed in Amer- 
ica, will be doubly effective in foreign 
service. 


Obedience 


When we study the matter of investing 
our lives in foreign missions there is one 
first decision that must be made. If we 
discover that God seems to be making the 
way open to this service, are we willing 
to accept His way for us? Paul had made 
such a dedication. When He met Jesus 
face to face on the road to Damascus he 
had made his surrender. “Lord what wilt 
thou have me to do?” was His pledge of 
obedience. Later he could write, “For me 
to live is Christ,” and, “I Jive, yet not I, 
for Christ liveth in me.” When such a 
decision has been made it will not be dif- 


ficult to find out where God wants us to 
serve. 
Let this be our prayer: 

“O let my life be given 
My years for Thee be spent; 
World-fetters all be riven, 
And joy with suffering blent. 
Thou gav’st Thyself for me, 
I give myself to Thee.” 


Christian Fellowship 


There must be no sense of superiority 
on the part of the missionary. He can 
defeat all his finest purposes -by seeming 
to patronize the native with whom he is 
to work. In all nations there are castes, 
classes, or call them what you will. Only 
Christianity is big enough as a religion 
to disregard completely all that bars man 
from full brotherhood with his fellowmen. 
It is not enough that the missionary talk 
brotherhood. He must live his principles. 

The Christian nations have not learned 
how to live their principles of human 
brotherhood. The very atmosphere of mod- 
ern civilization is against this. It is a 
glorious adventure in real Christianity to 
go to an unspoiled people with the gospel 
of Christian brotherhood. To live as a 
comrade with men of every caste and race 
is a demonstration that the world needs. 
To bind a whole community together by 
the ties of Christian brotherhood is an 
ideal fit to challenge any thinking person. 
In the practice of such a brotherhood lies 
the hope of saving the nation and the 
world itself. 

Our missionaries practice this fellowship 
in a fine way with the native Christians. 
They share in responsibility with them 
the whole work of the mission. As soon 
as possible they transfer to the native 
leaders the positions of responsibility. 
There is no favoritism as to race or class, 
or caste. Each mission is a true brother- 
hood in Christ. It is bound to influence 
the life of the whole community. 


A Good Investment 


One of the commissions preparing for 
the Madras Conference set down the fol- 
lowing qualifications for missionary serv- 
ice: “A deep personal Christian experi- 
ence and devotion; a thorough under- 
standing of the Christian faith; a willing- 
ness to work with nationals or under na- 
tional direction; comprehension of the cul- 
tural heritage in relation to the indigenous 
church; a capacity to co-operate; adapt- 
ability and flexibility; spontaneity of 
spirit.” The young man or young woman 
with general educational preparation and 
these qualifications has a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the investment of life. Mis- 
sionaries are a happy lot. There is a rea- 
son. They have placed their lives where 
they will count most for God. 

* * * # 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 29. 
A foreign missionary on furlough would 
be right at home discussing this topic. 
Next topic, “Our Common Worship.” 
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AT EVENTIDE 


Meditations and Prayers by Bishop 
Gottfrid Billing. Rendered from the Ninth 
Swedish Edition by E. W. Olson. Augus- 
tana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Pages 
160. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a welcome and unusual addition 
to the devotional literature of the Church. 
“At Eventide” contains thirty meditations 
and nine prayers. The meditations con- 
sist of a verse of Holy Scripture, a de- 
votional treatment of the passage, and a 
stanza or two of a hymn. The subjects 
have to do both with Christian truth and 
with the conditions of life, especially 
those conditions which are met with by 
aged persons. The prayers cover the 
Church Year and personal occasions. 

This volume is set in large type. This 
should prove a boon to those whose sight 
is impaired or who are bedfast. Red 
fabrikoid is used for the attractive bind- 
ing. As a presentation volume this work 
would be very suitable. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on its appearance. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER. 


THE PROBLEM OF FOLLOWING 
JESUS 


By Dr. James Gordon Gilkey. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pages 127. 
Price, $1.50. 


In this slender volume Dr. Gilkey con- 
tinues the tenuous outline of “liberal” the- 
ology on which he has based his earlier 
essays. On this occasion the reader is of- 
fered three conceptions of Jesus—the con- 
servative literal, the liberal, and a me- 
diating view; but you are expected to see 
and approve the beauties of the second, 
or modernist presentation. Following this 
are a few chapters in which Scripture 
passages are interpreted to outline the 
teachings of Jesus concerning God and 
Man, the Kingdom of God, Life after 
Death, Jesus’ Ethics, Social Problems. In 
these interpretations the limitations of 
Jesus as a child of His times are re- 
peatedly pointed out. The result is not 
satisfactory or illuminating, nor is it con- 
sistently derived from the narrative which 
we have in Scriptures. 

Dr. Gilkey suffers again in this volume 
from his persistent weakness of building 
too lofty a structure on too narrow and 
shallow a foundation. His concept of the 
character and person of Jesus is afflicted 
with the malady which Paul once de- 
scribed as “having the form of godliness 
but denying the power thereof.” The fail- 
ure of liberal theology to give insight and 
understanding to a Christian is repeated 
in this performance of Dr. Gilkey. Even 
in more skilful hands than his its thesis 
would still be subject to Barth’s mordant 
criticism, that “one cannot speak of God 
simply by speaking of man in a loud 
voice.” A book such as this only empha- 
sizes the fact that the -theology of the 
“liberals” is bankrupt. 

Juuius F. Seesacu. 


OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE 


By Harold John Ockenga. Zondervan 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1938. Price, $1.00. 


This is a praiseworthy series of what 
must almost of necessity be called his- 
torical-biographical sermons by the min- 
ister of Park Street Congregational Church, 
Boston. There are eight of them. 

Here are the chapter headings: Martin 
Luther and Germany—Reformation Truths; 
Ulrich Zwingli and Switzerland—Reformed 
Doctrine of the Communion; John Calvin 
and Geneva—the Truth of Predestination; 
William of Orange and the Netherlands—- 
Christian Liberty; John Knox and Scot- 
land—the Power of Conscience; Oliver 
Cromwell and England—the Providence of 
God; Roger Williams and America—the 
Genius of Protestantism; Whither Prot- 
estantism (returning to John Wycliffe)— 
Independency and Union. 

We read the book. It was time well 
spent. The whole point of the book seems 
to be this: that “if the genius of Prot- 
estantism is understood,” its spirit has 
been at the very core of America’s be- 
ginnings and growth, both religiously and 
politically. With our Protestant heritage, 
expressed in the background and influence 
of the leaders and movements above men- 
tioned, have come our democracy and our 
liberty; and without Protestantism (rightly 
understood and rightly carried on) we 
will be without our democracy and our 
liberty. In other words, if we want a 
stable structure in the future, let us build 
on the firm foundations which have been 
laid for us in our Protestant heritage. 

The book is stimulating and enlighten- 
ing. At points we disagreed; any Lutheran 
will. There are very evident prejudices— 
and they came into conflict with some of 
our prejudices. That’s why we enjoyed it 
and recommend it. Ropert BARKLEY. 


SERMONS BY THE SEA 


The Abingdon Press, New York City. 
Price, $1.00. 


The ten sermons printed in this volume 
were preached during the 1938 season at 
the well-known auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. The themes were arranged 
by the Program Committee and therefore 
form a well-rounded whole. They were 
chosen with a view to reaffirming the great 
doctrines of the Christian faith; namely, 
The Word of God, The Incarnation, Re- 
demption, The Resurrection of Our Lord, 
Justification by Faith, The Forgiveness of 
Sins, The Holy Spirit, Church and State, 
The Kingdom of God and Contributors to 
Heaven. The preachers are two members 
of the faculty of Princeton Theological 
Seminary and two from Drew, three 
bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Drs. R. E. Speer, H. P. Sloan, and 
J. V. Moldenhawer. 

As is to be expected, the sermons are 
of a very high order. The thoroughly 
evangelical note is impressive. Dr. Sloan 
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takes the Christus Victor theory of the 
Atonement, and Dr. Homrighausen’s ser- 
mon on Justification centers about Luther. 
Dr. Moldenhawer’s emphasis on the stern. 
reality of sin and the need of forgiveness 
is particularly worthy of note. One feels. 
in these sermons that Christians of va- 
rious denominations are coming very near 
together. There are few indeed who will 
not be edified through a study of these 
sermons. J. E. GRAEFE. 


THE INNER CHAMBER 


By Benjamin H. Spalink. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 142. Price, $1.00. 


This short study of prayer, though writ- 
ten with obvious sincerity, contains very 
little that is either original or suggestive. 
Its basis is scriptural with a vengeance, 
and at times the verses quoted are ap- 
plied rather unfairly in an effort to make 
them fit into the author’s scheme of things. 
The net result of the book is to present a 
very mechanical conception of prayer with 
the emphasis upon what might be called 
a “theology of minutia” instead of upon 
the religious experience of the individual. 
Its total effect upon one who is earnestly 
seeking for a vital and meaningful inter- 
pretation of prayer is most disappointing. 

A list of questions is found at the con- 
clusion of each chapter. Placed there with 
the avowed purpose of making the book 
suitable for class study, they are unfor- 
tunately not the least bit stimulating, for 
they belong to that type of “poll-parrot” 
question that can be answered only by re- 
peating almost word for word what has 
just been told you in the chapter pre- 
ceding. James E, BRISTOL. 


THE TROUBLED MIND 


A Study of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases. By C. S. Bluemel, M.D. The Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Md. Price, $3.50. 


Dr. Bluemel says in the preface: “The 
purpose of this book is to present a de- 
scription of nervous and mental diseases 
in simple terms and to state some original 
theories concerning the nature of these 
disorders.” And again: “It is hoped that 
the book will prove of interest not only 
to the student of medicine but also to the 
student of life.” 

The author has accumulated a vast num- 
ber of case studies. They make most in- 
teresting reading. A student of life, how- 
ever, would need an extensive knowledge 
of psychoanalysm, etc., in order to extract 
practical values from this volume. De- 
sirable as it is for pastors to familiarize 
themselves with the workings of the mind, 
much as they should be encouraged and 
even required to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of psychiatry and psychoanalysm, 
yet they have at their disposal volumes 
on these subjects that are infinitely more 
direct and practical. “The Troubled Mind” 
will probably be of considerable help to 
the medical practitioner. Epwin Mott. 
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NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 
The Epistle to the Hebrews and the 


_ Epistle of James. Pages 685. Price, $3.50. 


The Epistles of St. Peter, St. John, St. 
Jude. Pages 662. Price, $3.50. 

By R. C. H. Lenski, D.D. The Book 
Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 


These two large volumes by the eminent 
Lutheran scholar are part of his Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, and com- 
plete the publication of the entire work, 
eleven volumes in all, with an average of 
1,024 pages per volume. A topical index 
of the volumes is being prepared. The 
last volumes deal with writing about 
which there have been, and are, contro- 
versies. The author does not avoid any 
of these controversial questions. He an- 
swers them consistently and conserva- 
tively. However, it is the clear, complete 
analysis and interpretation of these epistles 
verse by verse, almost word by word, that 
makes them almost invaluable. Added to 
this is the spiritual fervor with which the 
scholarly commentator carried on his 
prodigious task. These two volumes will 
be heartily welcomed by those fortunate 
enough to possess those already published. 

D. Burt Situ. 


READING THE PRICE TAGS OF LIFE 


By M. K. Wisehart. Halcyon House, 
New York, N. Y. Pages 368. Price, $1.00. 


Those who have profited by the well- 
known book, “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People,’ will find this book 
worth while. To indicate that there are 
many similarities between the two books 
will be a sufficient recommendation. 

Throughout the text, the author cites 
considerable case material which is both 
interesting and valuable. Many readers 
will be inspired to continue the process 
of personality development and to further 
a technique for successful living. 

If there is one adverse criticism to the 
book, it might be the lack of evidence 
that the author has come to grips with 
the Gospel and its message of a re-born, 
re-created, consecrated Christian person- 
ality. That would have transfigured an 
otherwise excellent book. Pastors might 
well put this volume along with a copy 
of the New Testament into the hands of 
the more ambitious young folks in their 
congregations. BengamMin Lorz. 


EACH WITH HIS OWN BRUSH 


By Daniel Johnson Fleming. Friendship 
Press, New York. 1938. Price, $1.50. 


“Each with His Own Brush” is an in- 
teresting study of contemporary Christian 
art in Asia and Africa. Mr. Fleming dwells 
on the need for a native art in non-West- 
ern lands which expresses the Christian 
tradition in terms of its own culture. Be- 
sides giving evidence of the universality 
of the Christian faith, an indigenous Chris- 
tian art helps to remove the foreign aspect 
of Christianity. 

Though native Christian art in non- 
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Western countries is as yet relatively un- 
developed, there is growing evidence of 
native schools. The Chinese, an essen- 
tially artistic race, paint Christian scenes 
in their traditional calligraphic style. 
Though Christian painting has been slow 
in developing in Japan, the Japanese, more 
than any other non-Western land, have 
depicted their own early Christian his- 
tory in art. Christian art in India has 
probably been more influenced by West- 
ern art and is, therefore, more easily ap- 
preciated by us. Examples of African 
Christian art are sculptural, as the African 
expresses himself more naturally in carv- 
ing than in painting. 

The book is amply and beautifully illus- 
trated, ennabling the reader to see for 
himself the development of an indigenous 
Christian art in Asia and Africa. 

Harrier C. Horn. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN NEED 


By C. F. Andrews. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Pages 125. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Andrews has not only the courage, 
but also the tenacity, of his convictions. 
He seeks in this discerning little book to 
clarify and enforce a thesis he launched 
forty-two years ago—the practical bear- 
ing of Christ and His Gospel on all the 
relations existing between men. He began 
with a consideration of labor; later he de- 
veloped his argument with special “ref- 
erence to the State and Nation.” Being 
convinced that it was a good thesis, Dr. 
Andrews is now urging it upon the world 


with even wider implications, as his title © 


indicates. In many ways it is a most timely 
and suggestive book. The historical sur- 
vey of what Christ has been doing through 
His Church during the centuries—which 
occupies a fair portion of the volume—is 
at once a reproach, an encouragement and 
a challenge. 

The presentation is simple and impres- 
sive, with a quietness that does not at once 
reveal its force. As a textbook of the gen- 
eral principles that should govern a Chris- 
tian in his social obligations, Dr. Andrews’ 
offering is of a very high order. But he 
has done something more. He has so per- 
vaded his pages with the spirit of his 
Master that in the reading of them one 
has the sense of reading a devotional 
guide. Jutius F. SEEBACH. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF WITHOUT 
TAXATION 


By E. Clark Burdick. Samuel R. Leland, 
Inc., New York. Pages 125. Price, $1.25. 


“The significance of the advance of ap- 
plied science is that it opens a new frontier 
of scientific development of our economic 
life by which we can accomplish the Chris- 
tian ideals of social responsibility with- 
out any loss of individual liberty.” 

Thus the author of this book sums up 
his reasons for presenting the forty-three 
theses elucidated therein. Trade, as he 
defines it, is a mechanism, and every 
mechanism requires intelligent skill for 
efficient operation. 
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He accepts the viewpoint now widely 
approved,—that the economic troubles of 
the world are the result of inefficiency in 
the distribution of goods. He is optimistic 
regarding the solution, however, insisting 
that it will be found and applied just as 
mankind has learned to use other mechan- 
isms,—by having proper regard for the 
laws by which they operate. 

His forty-three theses, or laws of the 
trade machine, should stimulate the think- 
ing of anyone who believes that the real 
solution of problems of living must be a 
Christian solution. 

There are three reference points, he says, 
by which economic progress can best be 
plotted,—“Christian ideals, the lessons of 
history, and the possibilities of applied 
science.” 

The author is quite evidently no mere 
theorist. In the preface of the book, he 
indicates that he has lived a practical, 
matter-of-fact life, in association with peo- 
ple who have been distinguished for con- 
structive achievement. 

GrorcE L, RINKLIFF. 


GOD IN OUR LIVES 


By Rolland W. Schloerb. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1938. Price, $1.50. 


Someone asked Dr. Schloerb, who 
preaches in Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
this question: “What does our church 
mean when it uses the word ‘God’?” 
Using language clear and simple and un- 
theological, illustrations that clarify the 
truths, quotations in abundance from great 
thinkers that support his assertions, Dr. 
Schloerb answered the question by writing 
“God In Our Lives.” 

Both we laymen and we preachers ought 
to be, and are, asking this same question. 
This preacher’s answer will do us all good. 
Is God real? Is God loving? Should we 
fear God? Can we trust God? Getting 
help from God. Helping God. A God who 
compels. What faith in God does. These 
questions and problems, and some others 
just as significant, are embodied in this 
faith-strengthening discussion. 

If you seek new insight into the mean- 
ing of God in religion’s quest and re- 
ligion’s response, read “God In Our Lives.” 

Ropert BARKLEY. 


MARIS 


By Grace Livingston Hill. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $2.00. 


The last three weeks of Maris Mar- 
berry’s engagement to wealthy playboy 
Tilford Thorpe were full of anxious mo- 
ments, momentous decisions, and exciting 
experiences, including a kidnaping. All 
these form the plot of this new book by 
this popular author, who, of course, sees 
to it that Maris comes out victorious and 
“lives happy ever after” with Lane Mait- 
land and not with Tilford Thorpe, who 
went to extreme and very improbable 
lengths to accomplish his ends. 

M. G. Horn. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


VENTURING 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I HAVE READ with considerable interest 
the various statements from the synodical 
presidents found in the December 28 issue 
of THE LurHeran. Most of them were of an 
optimistic tone and with a hope that 1939 
would be a greater year for the congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church. Be- 
ing an ardent and active Luther Leaguer, 
I was particularly interested in the state- 
ment by the president of the California 
Synod, Dr. Anspach. 

In 1937 I was privileged to attend the 
convention of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica held in Springfield, Ohio. We were 
amazed at the enthusiasm of the Cali- 
fornia delegation and their desire to en- 
tertain us at Long Beach, Calif., in 1939. 
The convention itself voted that we would 
meet in California in 1939. That conven- 
tion is just about six months off—July 
6-10. Going to California will be a venture 
for the Luther League. The United Lu- 
theran Church or any of its auxiliaries 
has never been west of Omaha. 

Numbers are going to mean very much 
to our United Lutheran brethren on the 
coast. They know of our great eastern 
strength, but most of them have never 
seen evidence of this strength. They will 
be expecting hundreds to come to Long 
Beach in July. Many of the members of 
our congregations will be planning trips 
to the coast this next summer to view the 
San Francisco Exposition on Treasure 
Island. We hope that many of these peo- 
ple will keep the dates of the Luther 
League convention in mind and attend the 
youth convention of the Church. It is 
hoped that the four Lutheran days at the 
Fair that Dr. Anspach mentions will fol- 
low our Luther League covention. 

This venture of the Luther League ought 
to have a fine effect on the churches in 
Southern California particularly and the 
coast in general. The management of one 
of the hotels that entertained a State Lu- 
ther League convention in 1938 said that 
the Luther Leaguers were the finest group 
of youth that ever met in the hotel. We 
believe that the city of Long Beach will 
be able to say the same thing. But more 
than that we hope that our presence in 
Long Beach this next summer will help 
be to the glory of God and in the service 
of our beloved United Lutheran Church 
in America. WON’T YOU COME? July 
6-10, 1939. Howarp L. Logan. 


TWO QUERIES 


THERE has come to my desk a “Declara- 
tion” adopted by the United Lutheran 
Church at its recent convention in Balti- 
more. I do not feel myself competent to 
criticize. I am not a theologian, as were 
those who formulated the “Declaration”; 
yet one or two things therein cause me 
to wonder and to inquire. 

In Section 1 it is declared, “We believe 
the only rule and standard, according to 
which all dogmas and teachers are to be 
esteemed and judged, are nothing else 


than the prophetic and apostolic Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament.” 

My question in that connection is: Why 
qualify the Scriptures with prophetic and 
apostolic? In other words, are we to 
gather from this statement that there are 
Scriptures which are neither prophetic nor 
apostolic: that there are portions thereof 
which may not be used as a standard by 
which to judge? 

In Section 5 this declaration: “We there- 
fore accept the Scriptures as the infallible 
truth of God in all matters that pertain 
to His revelation and our salvation.” What 
as to matters that do not pertain to His 
revelation and our salvation? Are some 
portions of the Scriptures not infallible? 
Is not that a plausible inference? 

It would appear to this writer that in 
Section 6 this position is contradicted when 
it is asserted, “Therefore we believe that 
the whole body of Scripture in all its 
parts is the Word of God.” E. A. S. 


OBSCENE LITERATURE ON 
INCREASE 


Social Trends Committee Decries Flood of 
Obscene Periodicals in the United States 


FirTEEN million copies of obscene maga- 
zines, some of them disguised as “art,” 
flood the United States every month de- 
clared Dr. A. F. Schersten, professor of 
sociology at Augustana College, Rock 
Island, U1., during a recent meeting of the 
social trends committee of the National 
Lutheran Council in Chicago. 

Never before has such a volume of 
salaciousness been turned upon the public, 
especially upon youth, asserted Dr. 
Schersten. “There are hundreds of erotic 
periodicals in the nation,” he said. “More 
than 100 magazines published in the United 
States are banned in Canada, four times 
the number of prohibited magazines from 
all other countries combined. 

“From 1870 to 1919 there were hardly 
25 lewd publications in the entire coun- 
try. Between 1920 and 1935 the number 
jumped to 291. Since January 1933, 94 
new obscene magazines have made their 
appearance, of which 68 were edited or 
published in New York City. 

“The magazines not only parade nudity 
of a salacious type, but they also make it 
appear smart to violate the conventions. 
A flippant, unconcerned attitude toward 
marital infidelity is prompted, and mar- 
riage as an institution is held up to jest 
and ridicule. 

“Erotic publications produce morbid sex 
consciousness and are potential causes of 
wrong attitudes regarding moral tradi- 
tions and basic institutions, such as parent- 
hood and family life.” 

Highly organized production of obscene 
literature and the development of efficient 
means for evading the law make success- 
ful prosecution almost impossible, he said. 
As a remedy Dr. Schersten suggested im- 
proved laws and law enforcement and 
more wholesome surroundings and recrea- 
tion for youth. In his opinion the Church 
must be the most important influence in 
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producing people who have no taste for 
pornography. 

The’ social trends committee is making 
a study of “the duty of the Church in its 
social relationships.” Under this general 
heading consideration will be given to 
preaching, elementary Christian education, 
and the ministry of mercy. The committee 
will submit its report to the commission- 
ers of the National Lutheran Council, who 
will meet late in January. 


“UNTO THEE A PROPHET” 
(Continued from page 14) 


The Coming Prophet 


In contrast with the customs prevailing 
among the inhabitants of Canaan, Moses 
would remind his people that God had 
prepared something better for them. 
“Jehovah thy God will raise up unto thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken” (Deut. 18: 15). Who was this 
prophet, and when did he appear? At 
Mount Sinai, at the time of the giving of 
the Ten Commandments in the midst of 
the thunders and lightnings and “the voice 
of a trumpet exceeding loud,” the people 
were terror-stricken and asked that they 
might be released from the necessity of 
listening to the awful voice, and that 
Moses might fill the role of a mediator, 
and receive from God His word and then 
declare it unto them. Jehovah accceded 
to their request and indicated to Moses 
that which he declared to them in the 
Plains of Moab. He would raise up such 
a mediator—a prophet like unto Moses 
unto whom they must hearken: Who was 
this mediator? It was not Moses, for he 
was at that time God’s prophet and acted 
as a mediator to Israel. And at a con- 
siderably later period some inspired writer 
added a subscript to the Deuteronomy of 
Moses, to the effect, “There hath not arisen 
a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom Jehovah knew face to face, etc.” 
(Deut. 34: 10-12). Therefore it could not 
be Joshua; and certainly not the unknown 
prophet of Judges 6: 8-10. It was not 
Samuel or any one of the long line of 
prophets succeeding him, some of whom 
were outstanding prophets, typical rep- 
resentatives of the Great Prophet. That 
was why the apostle Peter declared that 
this prophecy of Moses was fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth, and that Samuel and 
the succeeding prophets foretold those 
days (Acts 3: 22-24). 

It is a noteworthy fact that at the: time 
of the manifestation of Jesus there was a 
general expectation of the arrival of a 
prophet, according to the text of this 
prophecy. The prophetic voice had been 
hushed for upwards of four centuries, from 
Malachi to John the Baptist. Josephus, 
the Jewish historian of the first century 
A. D., would not accept other important 
Jewish writings as a part of their au- 
thoritative scriptures, because since the 
days of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, no 
prophet had arisen in Israel. They were 
awaiting that prophet, whom they were to 
recognize as the Lord’s anointed, the Mes- 
siah long promised them. 
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RELIGION AND RADIO 


AT THE recent convention held by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America last month in Buffalo an 
outstanding address was that by Mr. 
Lenox R. Lohr, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. In this 
address Mr. Lohr, speaking for the 
company, referred to some of the great 
radio preachers. of America, including 
the Lutheran, Dr. Paul Scherer, and 
then went on to say, among other 
things, the following: 


“We are conscious of a privilege in hav- 
ing been the medium through which these 
men of God have been enabled to reach 
to every corner of our country, in fulfill- 
ing the Master’s charge: ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ 

“Beyond our own shores, pastors are 
facing difficulties and dangers in preach- 
ing the faith, even to their own congre- 
gations. But here in America we still 
have freedom and liberty, and there is at 
your disposal a medium that can spread 
the truth from crowded city to remotest 
farm. In carrying on the fight for the 
forces of good, you have taken radio into 
partnership. You know how powerful is 
its appeal. You know how far its message 
has reached as a result of your own ef- 
forts. I need not stress these here, but I 
do want to tell you how we are trying to 
make this same message—these same ideals 
—a part of our own life, in our corporate 
existence, as well as in the programs we 
broadcast. 

“One of the most cherished heritages of 
every American is his inalienable right to 
worship God in his own way. Statements 
and suggestions that are offensive to re- 
ligious views are a challenge to that herit- 
age, and have no place in broadcast pro- 
grams. Reverence must mark the use of 
the Deity’s name, powers, and attributes. 
It has been our experience that a lack of 
sincerity, or misrepresentation, whether 
deliberate or not, destroys confidence in 
the integrity of all programs broadcast, 
and weakens the value of the medium to 
those who use it to carry their message, 
be that message spiritual or commercial. 
The obligation of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company to the public is to enforce 
the simple code of civilized behavior, re- 
spect of one man for another, honorable 
dealing and honest intention, served with 
courtesy, good manners, and good taste. 

“The National Broadcasting Company 
does not sell time to anyone to discuss 
religious matters. It is our policy instead, 
to provide time, without monetary recom- 
pense, to the three great types of religious 
faiths prevailing in America—the Prot- 
estants, the Jews, and the Catholics—as 
distinguished from individual churches or 
small group movements. Again, believing 
in radio by the people, we turned to the 
most representative religious groups in the 
country to aid us in determining what re- 
ligious programs are broadcast. While not 
perfect, because no one of these groups is 
all-inclusive in its own field, no better 
plan has ever been suggested. Under it, 
we have been enabled to fulfill our aim, 
to provide religious programs on a non- 
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sectarian basis, with their emphasis on 
building up the personal and social life 
of the individual, and on bringing listeners 
to realize their responsibility to religion 
and church. 

“You have already brought into the 
homes of millions a message, which would 
otherwise never have been heard. You 
have extended the scope of your influence 
by participation in the activities of the 
National Broadcasting Company. By so 
doing, you have contributed greatly to the 
well-being of the nation. These things 
have been made possible through the 
American system of broadcasting, and you 
are the champions of that system, not 
merely to defend it from the threat of 
censorship, but likewise to keep it free 
from political control. 

“We can preserve the freedom of the 
air by recognizing the dangers involved, 
and by meeting them courageously. As 
long as we have that kind of freedom over 
the air, the other three great freedoms, 
of speech, of press, and of religion, will 
remain imperishable in this land of ours.” 


Thus far Mr. Lohr. He and his com- 
pany have set high standards for them- 
selves, and it is an immeasurable priv- 
ilege we have had in being permitted 
to have a part in the contribution they 
have made to the service of God and 
mankind through religion. Sadie dD. 


“FORGOTTEN MEN” 


By Prison Chaplain Wayne M. Daubenspeck, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


“I was in... prison, and ye came unto 


me.” 


THE United States Penitentiary at Lew- 
isburg, Pa., is, without doubt, the most 
outstanding of its kind in the United States. 
It is a great hospital and its patients are 
those who are maladjusted to the social 
order in which we live. Under the highly 
skilled leadership of the warden, Major 
Henry C. Hill, every effort is being made 
to send those incarcerated here “home as 
cured” and able to reassume the duties of 
citizenship in their own communities. 

What shall be done with the man who 
has offended society and is found to merit 
incarceration in one of our penal institu- 
tions? Are the best interests of society 
being served if he remains a forgotten 
man? Is it not worth while to work with 
him and perhaps restore him to his home, 
family and society as a worth while mem- 
ber? Is it not much better to make the 
effort to restore these men, even though 
failure is met many times, than to permit 
all to continue in their maladjustment? 

To most men and women, excepting of 
course those who are vitally interested, 
the prisoner is, to use a familiar term, a 
forgotten man. He is often banished from 
the thoughts of his one time friends as 
one who is no longer worthy of their 
friendship. As times go on and no word 
is received from him, he is largely for- 
gotten by the community in which he once 
lived. 

But he is not forgotten! Hundreds of 
men, highly trained in the problems aris- 
ing from maladjustment, are working 
with him. He is a human being, endowed 
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with the spiritual gifts of God. He is a 
fellowman. We believe it very much 
worth while to aid him in his efforts to 
readjust himself, for the help we are able 
to give may result in his recovery. The 
effort is being made to aid every man con- 
fined within this institution in the solving 
of his own particular problems of re- 
adjustment in the hope that he may per- 
haps return to his community, restored to 
his place as a contributing member of 
society. 

These efforts of restoration fall into three 
distinct groups, all inter-related and de- 
pendent upon one another, representing 
the three component parts of every indi- 
vidual; the physical, the mentai and the 
spiritual. Every man who is laboring un- 
der the handicap of a breakdown in any 
one of the three is indeed working under 
difficulty. 

Physically, every man is given the best 
of care. Nourishing food, plenty of cloth- 
ing, medical and dental care, and work 
assignments in keeping with his physical 
condition. Every effort is made in cor- 
rective and preventive medicine to re- 
turn him to society in the best of physical 
health. 

The educational program is given a place 
of prominence, and every man has the op- 
portunity to improve his mind by study 
under competent instructors. It matters 
not if he cannot read or write or if he be 
a college graduate, there is opportunity 
for all who wish to profit by additional 
study. 

But this restoration or readjustment 
must begin on the inside. “Ye must be 
born again.” Man must want to be better 
before he can be better. The change must 
be spiritual. In a very real sense it is a 
re-birth, similar indeed to the change of 
which Christ spoke when speaking with 
Nicodemus. Man must be born again, This 
need is not overlooked by those in charge 
of penal institutions. Chaplains are avail- 
able at all times to minister to the spir- 
itual needs of the men, to visit the sick, 
to cheer the discouraged, to give spiritual 
counsel and advice, to give religious in- 
struction, to point upward and ever up- 
ward, to hold forth the ideal way of living 
as shown in the life of the Saviour. The 
chaplain meets all men shortly after their 
admission to the institution, gets acquainted 
with them, learns their church preference 
or membership and religious background, 
their special problems, and tries to aid 
them in their readjustment in every pos- 
sible way. Nor are matters left there, for 
the chaplain keeps in touch with them as 
the weeks go by, using all available meth- 
ods to encourage the development of their 
finer qualities and spiritual natures. Bibles, 
Testaments, and other religious literature 
are available for the use of all. Religious 
services are held every Sunday, frequent 
visits are made to the hospital, pastoral 
calling is followed and men visited in their 
quarters, at work and at play, classes in 
Bible study are conducted weekly, and 
every means employed to restore to spir- 
itual health those who are spiritually ill. 

So do we try to balance the three sides 
of man’s nature, and in making the effort 
not only protect society from him who is 
ill but we are able, in many cases, to re- 
store to society him who was ill. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


BrerorE Iowa became a separate terri- 
tory it had been under the jurisdiction 
successively of the territories of Indiana, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. The division of the Territory of 
Wisconsin and the creation of a separate 
territory west of the Mississippi River to 
be named Iowa, were strenuously opposed 
by United States Senator John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina for fear that it would 
become a free instead of a slave territory. 
General George’ W. Jones, the thirty- 
three-year-old courtly territorial delegate, 
became a warm friend of Miss Ann Cal- 
houn, the Senator’s daughter. He pre- 
vailed on her to hail her father from the 
Senate Chamber. During his absence the 
bill was introduced and, no one opposing 
it, it passed without opposition, much to 
the chagrin of the distinguished senator. 
This occurred in 1838. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


During the century Iowa elected thirty- 
two governors—the first th ree—Lucas, 
Chambers, and Clarke—territorial gov- 
ernors. The first State Executive was 
Ansell Briggs, and the present one, re- 
cently inaugurated, is George Wilson, a 
Republican. The first white men to set 
foot on this domain were the well-known 
French explorers, Marquette and Joliet 
in 1637, and LaSalle in 1682, who then 
claimed it for France. In 1762 it was ceded 
by France to Spain, re-ceded in 1800, and 
in 1803 President Jefferson acquired this 
vast central-western territory from France 
for $15,000,000, termed the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. In 1804 Lewis and Clark, sent by 
Jefferson on their famous exploring ex- 
pedition to the Pacific northwest, sailing 
up the Missouri River, stopped at the pres- 
ent Sioux City site, and here buried Ser- 
geant Ford, the first member of the ex- 
pedition to die. To his memory an impos- 
ing monument has recently been erected. 

As early as 1788 an enterprising French- 
man, Julian DuBuque, began lead mining 
in this wilderness, near the present city 
of Dubuque (now a Lutheran center), and 
he prospered. He was the first white set- 
tler. He erected a smelter and a mill, 
opened farms and erected houses. He 
traded with the Indians. He loved them 
and they loved him. He married a squaw, 
and they affectionately called him “Little 
Cloud.” 

After the Black Hawk War, this portion 
of the country was opened to settlement 
in 1833; and the next year the first Prot- 
estant church (Methodist) in this terri- 
tory was established in the village of 
Dubuque. Two years thereafter (1836) the 
first newspaper made its appearance—the 
DuBuque Visitor. During this same year, 
successively, the first bank (Miners) was 
established; a number of towns along the 
Mississippi sprang up; a post office and a 
post road were established; and the first 
census revealed the presence of 10,531 
persons. Even county fairs came into be- 
ing; and a penitentiary was erected at 
Fort Madison, in the southern part of the 
territory. 

During the century, three cities have 
been honored as capitals of Iowa—Bur- 
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lington, Iowa City, and Des Moines. The 
first capitol at Burlington was old Zion 
Church (Methodist), 1838. When Iowa 
City became the territorial capital, in 1841, 
a stone building was erected which was 
turned over to the State University when 
the government moved to its present loca- 
tion, Des Moines. Iowa was admitted into 
the Union in 1846—the twenty-ninth state. 


Firsts 


Iowa excels in many things: It stands 
at the head in the production of corn, 
oats, hogs, horses; in the volume of live- 
stock, fat cattle, poultry, eggs, popcorn 
(world center), timothy seed (world cen- 
ter); value of grain crops, of land and farm 
buildings, of farm implements, farm-owned 
automobiles, telephones; percentage of im- 
proved farm land; in the intelligence of 
her people, having the lowest percentage 
of illiteracy. 

With the settlers in 1833 came ministers 
and missionaries, and soon log churches 
were erected by the Roman Catholics, the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Disciples. July 4, 1838, 
when Iowa became a territory, there were 
eleven denominations serving between 
4,000 and 5,000 members, in more than 100 
congregations, among 22,000 settlers scat- 
tered far and wide in a virgin country. 
Scandinavians and Germans were among 
those early settlers and no doubt had con- 
gregations among the 100. Not having 
access to the early records I can only state 
that among the thirty-three congregations 
in the Iowa Synod, two—at Ely and Fair- 
field—were organized in 1854; two in Iowa 
City and Tipton in 1855, when the synod 
was organized; and the rest, later. 

Not all the early settlers, however, were 
Christians. Some were horse thieves; aud 
for a while “plied their trade.” But the 
farmers organized themselves into groups 
called “Regulators,” hanged every marauder 
that they captured and soon convinced 
them that horse thieving in Iowa did not 
pay. 

Sioux City 

Sioux City’s first white settler was Theo- 
phile Beuguiere, a French Canadian, born 
near Montreal in 1813. His father gave 
him a liberal education, expecting him to 
study law. However, he tired of law, 
headed for the Iowa Indian country and 
adventure. He entered the employ of the 
American Fur Company, traded with the 
Indians, learned to like them, and in re- 
turn received their confidence and friend- 
ship. He established an Indian community, 
and married the two daughters of Chief 
War Eagle. He lived in a house, the 
Indians in their tepees. He persuaded a 
Mr. Jackson to establish a store; soon a 
town site company was formed, other set- 
tlers came, and Sioux City took permanent 
shape in 1849. Breuguiere’s friendship with 
the Indians saved the growing town from 
attacks of other Indian tribes and maraud- 
ing bands. During thirty-seven years this 
rugged pioneer left an indelible stamp on 
this growing country. 

After his squaws died, he married a 
French woman and continued to raise 
sons and daughters. 

In 1837 War Eagle was called to Wash- 
ington by President Van Buren and pre- 
sented with a medal for befriending the 
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white men exploring this territory. A 
monument marks War Eagle’s grave—“The 
white man’s friend.” 

A Mrs. Sangster from Canada was the 
first white woman to appear in the village 
of Sioux City in 1854. She brought her 
two infant children with her. Many In- 
dians, never having seen a white woman, 
gathered around her and especially mar- 
veled at her clothes. 


Beginnings in Sioux City 

In 1855 the first stage arrived with mail 
and made tri-weekly trips thereafter. Also 
this year the first bank—a private concern 
—was established in the attic of a story- 
and-a-half log building; also the first 
frame house was erected and the first hotel 
established. Mrs. Hallman, the proprietor’s 
wife, brought the first crockery into the 
town and county. Charles Ritz, the first 
white boy, was born this year; and Lizzie 
Cassady, the first white girl. At this time 
buffalo, elk, deer, beaver, turkey, wild 
bees, rattlesnakes, wild plums, grapes and 
raspberries were plentiful, and tons of 
honey were gathered. 

1857 is memorable because of the com- 
ing of the first railroad; the first church, 
Presbyterian; the first celebration of the 
“Fourth” and of Thanksgiving. In 1880 
General Sherman visited the town, and 
the first telegram was sent. In 1887 the 
stockyards began to locate in the city; and 
the world’s first corn palace was erected 
here. In 1889 a corn palace train of six 
coaches with 133 passengers created a sen- 
sation on its trip to Washington to attend 
the inauguration of President Benjamin 
Harrison, 

In 1890 the population of Sioux City was 
38,000; and in 1900 the first automobile 
appeared in an Elk’s parade and received 
a great deal of attention. 


Morningside 

the fastest growing and the most attrac- 
tive suburb of Sioux City, began in 1870, 
was settled by prominent families from 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Chester County, 
Pa. It is peopled largely by young married 
couples who are rearing families and ac- 
quiring their own homes. The population 
of Sioux City is 85,000. 

In Morningside is our newly organized 
St. Luke’s Church with 120 charter mem- 
bers and more to follow. A Happy New 
Year to us all! 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


Now tHat Christmas is past and New 
Year resolutions are in order, it may not 
be out of place to focus Sunbeams on the 
social, economic, and religious situation. 
Certainly, if the grandiose exhibition of 
Christmas rejoicing here and elsewhere is 
an index of the moral and religious sit- 
uation, then there is nothing much wrong 
with the world. But, alas! The exhibit of 
crime, murder, divorce, persecution, wars 
and rumors of war—a long, ugly list flung 
in our faces—front page “news” in the 
daily press—if these items are a correct 
indication, then there is something radically 
wrong with our civilization. 

Now, mark you, this is not a pessimistic 
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wail: Sunbeams is immovably committed 
to the conviction that the assurance, “On 
earth peace, good will toward men,” still 
holds. It is the good will of God in Jesus 
‘Christ toward this distraught world. The 
battle for the right and the good is not 
lost. Never before has there been such a 
demand for peace and good will in the 
earth. To the short-sighted or the pessi- 
mistically blind, this consuming desire may 
appear but as a weather breeder: it is the 
truth of God, nevertheless. Several illus- 
trations may not be amiss. 

In the January issue of Ladies’ Home 
Journal there is an interesting article by 
Dorothy Thompson, entitled: “How to De- 
stroy Civilization.” She says in part: 

“T hear a great deal about the imminent 
destruction of civilization.” Then enumer- 
ating many of the present-day achieve- 
‘ments—material expressions of civilization 
—and granting that all of these might be 
‘destroyed through natural or human 
means: yet, she declares, “These are not 
civilization, but its expression. ... As long 
.as civilized people lived in strong enough 
numbers to exert a direction over human 
affairs, civilization would survive. 

“Western civilization is the product of 
“Greek and Roman thought and organiza- 
tion, of the Christian religion and of mod- 
ern science. . . . Christianity, which is the 
gift of the Jewish religious genius, has 
been Western civilization’s greatest and 
finest emotional force, for it is the gospel 
of love. It gave us charity, chivalry, 
noblesse, considerateness, self-respect and 
respect for others, the concept of man as 
the child of God. And modern science has 
added to men’s nobler passions creative 
curiosity, and an enlarged vision of the 
future.... 

“There is not the slightest indication that 
man’s reason is ceasing to function. 

“The capacity for order is observable 
everywhere except in human relations. ... 

“The love of beauty is not dead... . 

“Reason, order, love of beauty and 
creative curiosity stili function, .. . But 
something is wrong.” 

“Is it not clear, even from this brief 
analysis, that the weak point is in the 
emotional sphere? Society is de- 
ranged.” 

So much for secular journalism. The 
diagnosis may not be theologically stated; 
the remedy may lack something of the 
essential of Christian faith and experi- 
ence; the slant is in the right direction, 
however. 

Now comes California’s most eminent 
physicist, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, express- 
ing the belief that “the decay of religion 
in the United States and the loss of faith 
of modern youth,’ means the “sloughing 
off of the eternal trappings, the impedi- 
ment (a) of the religion of Jesus.” In con- 
clusion, he declares that the “spirit of 
altruism, the spirit of thoughtfulness, not 
for self, but for others,’ is the essence 
of the religion of Jesus. 

Let us be generous this Advent—Epiph- 
any season—though it may not be gospel 
truth that religion has decayed or is de- 
caying in the United States, and that mod- 
ern youth have lost their faith—putting 
the “most charitable construction” on the 
evidently sincere confessions of a scientist 
—let us hope and pray, with many men 
in the scientific field, that the day is not 
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so far distant when the scientific mind may 
“discover,” what has long been the gist 
of revelation, and has always been, and 
still is, the faith and teaching of the Chris- 
tian church—that is: That faith in God, 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, and su- 
preme love to Him, is the only solid 
foundation on which to rest a permanent, 
big-brotherly altruism. 

So we welcome even so much of the 
genuine spirit of Christmas from so 
eminent an educator and scientist. 

Our original intention was to tell you 
about the window decorations of one of 
the most exclusive downtown Los Angeles 
department stores. They were the most 
distinctly Christmas in set-up and in 
Christian sentiment that had yet been un- 
dertaken by any strictly business concern. 
They seemed to want to put Christ into 
Christmas. 

Another bright spot was the decorated 
highway along the coast, passing through 
eight or ten towns, each displaying Christ- 
mas emblems or Christian shrines—“Forty 
Miles of Christmas Smiles.” 

Say what you will, the Christmas spirit 
of joy and good will is finding its way, in 
spite of thuggery and ugly threat. 


A Few Church Items 


Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. George 
H. Hillerman pastor, inducted into office 
an assistant pastor, Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 1, in the person of the Rev. Norman 
A. Hass. 


Trinity Church, Long Beach, Dr. Daniel 
J. Snyder pastor, has paid another $500 on 
the debt, making $4,500 for the year. 


Bethany Church, Los Angeles, the Rev.. 


Henry I. Kohler pastor, will become self- 
supporting January 1. 


First Church, San Bernardino, the Rev. 
H. Paul Romeis pastor, climaxed a city- 
wide four-day “Covered Wagon Days” 
celebration, with a “Pioneer Days” serv- 
ice, Sunday morning, November 20. Pastor 
Romeis says, “This worship service is 
dedicated to the courageous spirit and the 
God-fearing faith of the pioneers of this 
valley and of our country.” His sermon 
theme was: “Looking. Backward to Go 
Forward.” 


Dr. and Mrs. John E. Hoick, St. Mark’s 
Church, Los Angeles, recently celebrated 
their fortieth wedding anniversary—all of 
which years have been spent in California 
churches. We wish them many happy re- 
turns of the day! 


THEN—AND NOW 
By Arnold F. Keller, Utica, N. Y. 


Too tone Thy love has followed me; 
And I, ahead, have seen thy shadow cast 
By Thy full light behind. 


And now, I halt to take Thy hand, O Lord, 
And follow Thee. 


Now I shall walk no more directionless, 

Nor live the untried morrow midst un- 
certainties, 

Not grovel in them by a guess. 

I halt. O’ertake me, Lord! 

Take Thou my hand, I follow Thee. 
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NO ROOM IN THE INN 
By E. G. Goos, Dresden, N. D. 


ProptE have not changed much since 
Joseph and Mary, who were looking for- 
ward to the birth of their heavenly Child, 
sought room in Bethlehem and found none, 
except in the stable. There are many good 
people who would welcome a stranger, 
no matter how crowded they were, or at 
what time of the day or night, he might 
seek admittance. There are some others 
who close their door to a stranger even 
in an emergency. 

The writer has been a guest in many a 
home, both stately and humble, mostly the 
latter, and in many a difficulty has he re- 
ceived kindly help, as he has gone back 
and forth over the international boundary 
serving his far-flung parish. Stranded in 
mudholes or snowdrifts, when only a team 
could move our car, we sought help at 
the nearest farmhouse and have never 
been refused; with the radiator frozen up 
on a Sunday, when garages were closed, 
we have had housewives make an extra 
fire, to heat a kettle of water; and, some- 
times, when because of repeated flat tires, 
lights out or what not, we could not com- 
plete the trip home after the services, we 
stayed over until dawn. Practically always 
we have found people so obliging that 
they refused even to accept the proffered 
reward for their labor. Sometimes we 
have thought of dedicating a book to all 
our helpers and friends by the wayside, 
men and women of various faiths and dif- 
ferent languages, in Canada and in the 
United States. In gratitude we have vowed 
to be a helper to anyone that may stand 
in need of our aid. 


“Let me live in a house by the side 
of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


Recently, however, we have had a very 
different experience, and it is of this that 
we wish to write today. Christmas Day 
brought a raging blizzard to the North- 
west. Our Christmas Eve service with the 
children was to be held on that day in our 
second congregation. We set out on what 
we considered our best way to reach our 
destination, intending to take our car as far 
as we could travel on a high road, where 
we would meet little snow obstruction; 
then, leaving it in a boundary village, to 
walk a half mile to our nearest parish- 
ioner, with whom we could travel with a 
sleigh through any snowdrifts we might 
encounter on ungraded roads. Instead of 
an expected sunset lull in the storm, its 
fury increased, however, and just as we 
entered the village dusk began to settle 
upon the restless world on Christmas Day. 
We looked for the farmhouse but the 
storm made it altogether impossible to 
get a glimpse of it. Loathe to attempt the 
walk without sight of the farmhouse, re- 
membering the fate of many who had lost 
their bearings in a snowstorm and were 
lost, we purposed to find a place to stay 
over night, inasmuch as no one could be 
expected out with their children. 

But what a disappointment! I knocked 
at one house, where I was advised that I 
might perhaps find shelter in another 
larger house, because they were filled up, 
I proceeded to this house, but it was dark, 
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and no one answered the knock at the 
door. I went to another rather com- 
modious place, where I could see the 
Christmas tree through the window and a 
cat sat purring in the window; but there 
was evidently no one home, probably over 
at the neighbor’s for Christmas dinner. I 
looked about me for lights in the win- 
dows. There was one little house, but I 
considered it hardly worth while to go 
there, because the owner had just helped 
me through a snowdrift as I entered the 
village, but then had quickly disappeared 
without even a suggestion to come in and 
warm up. There was yet another light at 
the far end; it was a big house. Perhaps 
there I could find room. I knocked. A 
man opened the door. 

“How are chances to stay over night?” 
I asked. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply. “Where 
do you want to go?” 

When I had informed him he ventured: 
“Well, that’s an easy way to find. You can 
see the buildings from here.” 

I requested him to show them to me, 
and he came out to do so. 

“Well, you can’t see them,” he conceded, 
as he tried to locate them. “But it’s right 
across there,” he continued. “Just go a 
little east of the elevator and you will 
find a narrow trail leading there.” 

I left to find that trail. In a snowstorm 
at dusk, with snowdrifts piled here and 
there! Never. There was just one thing 
for me to do: to set out in the direction 
of the house and watch for a light, mean- 
while paying attention to the lights in the 
village behind me, so that I would not at 
any time be without a light and perhaps 
lose my direction. Should we not see a 
light before those behind became invisible, 
we would simply return and try another 
house, determined to be turned away no 
more on a night like that. On we go, look- 
ing forward, looking backward. Lights 
behind are growing fainter, and we nearly 
resolve to turn back. There appears a 
light, a saving light, the light from the 
farmhouse, to which we are heading. 
There, I know, will be room for me. They 
have just finished their evening meal as 
I enter, but a hot cup of tea is soon on 
the table and we can enjoy a bit of Christ- 
mas turkey and Christmas cake. We are 
thankful to God for His guidance, but still 
wondering at the possibility of a home 
with no room for a stranger in our en- 
lightened age. Where there is room in the 
heart for Him, there must be room in the 
home for His brethren, for He says, “What- 
soever you have done for the least of 
these my brethren, that have ye done unto 
me.” 

How considerate are we of strangers, 
and of those in need? 


AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS 
SEASON 


Dr. Harold C. Fry Writes of Celebration 
in His Parish 


Curistmas festivities were begun in St. 
John’s, Shiremanstown, Pa., on Christmas 
Eve, when the members of the Inter- 
mediate and Senior Luther Leagues gath- 
ered early at the parsonage for a short 
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devotional service, and then went in 
groups to the homes of all the sick and 
“shut-in” members of the congregation. 
In each case a brief devotional service was 
conducted by the young people themselves, 
concluding with the blessing by the pas- 
tor. Thus the people deprived of the 
church service were made to feel their 
intimate connection with the congregation 
as it assembled for its worship at the mid- 
night hour. 

Christmas morning the children of the 
Beginners, Primary, and Junior depart- 
ments of the Sunday school were brought 
into the church auditorium ‘at the time 
of the morning service. Under the leader- 
ship of the junior choir they conducted 
their own service with a brief address by 
the pastor on “The Child Jesus.” 

Christmas evening the Intermediate and 
Senior and Young People’s groups con- 
ducted their service of worship. 

New Year’s evening the program of “The 
Children of the Church” was presented to 
the congregation in pageant form in order 
that the entire congregation might know 
of the new program which is now pro- 
vided for our children. 

On the first Sunday after Epiphany the 
theme, “Christ the Light of the World,” 
was presented to the congregation by 
means of a Candlelight Service sponsored 
by the Luther League. Since the Luther 
League and the Church in general are 
especially interested in the new medical 
center which is being established at Kon- 
narock, Va., the work in our southern 
mountains was most interestingly pre- 
sented by Mr. Bruce Weaver, now a stu- 
dent in Gettysburg College, and prepared 
at our Iron Mountain School for Boys. 

Although St. John’s is numbered among 
the smaller congregations, it seeks to keep 
its members informed, and particularly its 
young people, concerning the program of 
general church work. The apportionment 
of the congregation was paid in full De- 
cember 1. The congregation has met its 
full apportionment for more than thirty 
years. 


NORTH JERSEY NEWS 
By the Rev. Albert P. Stauderman 


“On Our Way Rejoicing” might well be 
a theme song for this sector at the start 
of 1939. Many factors are combining to 
brighten the social, economic and spiritual 
outlook. Increased business confidence and 
less unemployment is noticeable. A State 
Unemployment-Compensation program 
started at the first of the year tends to 
provide a semblance of security for all. 
Excellent Christmas season attendances at 
most churches and generous offerings have 
been reported. All the news seems hope- 
ful and heartening. 


Two notable anniversaries were ob- 
served in the closing months of 1938, both 
celebrating sixty years of Christmas prog- 
ress. St. John’s Church, Union City, of 
which the Rev. George R. F. Tamke is 
pastor, enjoyed a happy week of celebra- 
tion, marked by an outstanding offering. 
Pastor Tamke is also president of the New 
Jersey Conference and finds time in his 
busy pastorate to keep in close touch with 
the eighty congregations. 
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_ Emanuel, New Brunswick, celebrated its 
’ birthday Sunday, November 20, with three 
special services. The Rev. Dr. A. H. Holt- 
. husen, pastor, was the preacher in the 
morning and the Rev. Charles Krauth 
Fegley of Weehawken spoke at the eve- 
ning service, at which representatives from 
neighboring churches in Central New 
Jersey were present. 


According to the synodical minutes, three 
older churches of this area passed mile- 
stones of note in 1938. St. Mark’s, Eliza- 
beth, the Rev. F. W. Schott pastor, was 
eighty years old. In Jersey City, St. 
John’s, the Rev. Theodore Erdman pastor, 
and Zion, the Rev. W. C. Meyer pastor, 
both reached the seventy-year mark, 


The Rev. William H. Niebanck, pastor 
since 1934 of Zion Church, Ridgefield, re- 
signed to accept a call to larger work on 
Long Island. Three vacancies in confer- 
ence pulpits have recently been filled: the 
Rev. Willard Borchers of New York ac- 
cepted a call to Belleville; the Rev. John 
Munnich of Mt. Vernon has been installed 
in 224-year-old Zion Church, Oldwick; 
and the Rev. Ivan L. Sterner of Brooklyn 
has taken charge of Redeemer Church, 
Dumont. 


The training of church school teachers 
and workers, always a subject of great 
interest and activity in this area, will be 
the aim of a Bergen County Teachers’ 
Training Institute to be conducted at St. 
Paul’s, Teaneck, starting January 16. The 
writer is pastor of the host church and 
will act as dean. Teachers and lecturers 
will be the Rev.. Dr. Altman K. Swihart, 
Minister of Education at Good Shepherd 
Church, Brooklyn; the Rev. Russell F. 
Auman of Scarsdale, N. Y.; the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Holthusen of New Brunswick; and 
Mr: Peter F. Martens, for twelve years 
superintendent of the church school at 
St. Paul’s, Teaneck, which in that time 
has grown from 30 to 450 pupils. 


NEW CHURCH DEDICATED 


Unity Congregation, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Rejoices at Consecration Services 


THE DEDICATION services for Unity Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, of which Dr. J. Ham- 
ilton Dawson is pastor, were held Decem- 
ber 11, 1938. The guest ministers were Dr. 
Holmes Dysinger of Fremont, Nebr., who 
preached at the Communion Service, and 
Dr. Horace F. Martin, president of Mid- 
land College, Fremont, who preached the 
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dedication sermon in the afternoon on the 
theme, “What Hath the Spirit to Say to 
the Churches.” He also preached in the 
evening. Dr. F. J. Weertz, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, and the Rev. Fred Maurer, 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, West Des 
Moines, assisted Dr. Dawson in the service. 

Monday and Wednesday evenings of 
Dedication Week special services were 
held. Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, 
preached at the morning service on De- 
cember 18, and a Christmas party for 
children of the congregation was held in 
the evening. 

Unity congregation was organized as a 
mission by the Board of American Mis- 
sions in 1924, and Dr. Dawson became pas- 
tor shortly after the organization. The 
progress from a residence in which serv- 
ices were held for years to the beautiful 
church dedicated at a cost of $21,000 has 
been a wonderful work of God through 
His faithful people. The congregation now 
has an equipment they have needed for 
years, and a larger service lies before 
them. 

The church is of old English design, and 
churchly on its exterior and interior, 
which has been given special acoustic 
treatment. The chancel and the ends of 
the building are the only portions with 
plastered walls; the rest are solid masonry, 
painted. 

Much is to be done in this section of Des 
Moines and Dr. Dawson and his people 
are to be congratulated for what has been 
done so far in the face of trying circum- 
stances. The years ahead are full of prom- 
ise in service to Christ and the building 


of strong Christian characters among the 


men, women and children of the Church. 


DR. WALTER PHILIP 
STEINHAEUSER 


died at his home in Atlanta, Ga., Sunday 
afternoon, December 18. He was the son 
of the late Rev. Dr. Jacob Steinhaeuser, 
one-time president of Wagner College, and 
brother of the late Rev. Dr. Albert Stein- 
haeuser of Allentown, Pa. 

Dr. Steinhaeuser is survived by his 
widow, the former Jean Hamilton D’Arcos; 
his mother, Mrs. Marie C. Becker Stein- 
haeuser; two sisters, Mrs. Frank Cooper 
and Mrs. Hilda Weiss; and one brother, 
Arthur. 

Dr. Steinhaeuser was a _ well-known 
educator, having held positions at Alma 
College, Alma, Mich.; the Tome School for 
Boys at Port Deposit, Md.; and Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. He organized the first 
private Junior College in New Jersey, the 
LeMaster Junior College. After eight suc- 
cessful years, because of bank failure it 
was closed and he accepted a position at 
Oglethorpe University, Atlanta. 

At one time he was president of the 


Luther League of the State of New Jersey. 


LOUIS FREDERICK KAPPES 


a member of Grace Church, Roxborough, 
Philadelphia, Pa., departed this life sud- 
denly December 21, eight days before his 
sixtieth birthday. Born in the Kensington 
section of Philadelphia of devout Lutheran 
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parentage, he was reared and confirmed in 
St. Michael’s Church. At the age of nine- 
teen years he married Miss Mima Lotz, a 
member of the same congregation. In May 
1903 the couple established themselves in 
the home on Ridge Avenue, Roxborough, 
which they occupied all of the subsequent 
years. 

In the Easter season of 1907 Mr. and 
Mrs. Kappes united with Grace Church, 
Roxborough, which had been organized 
only a year and a half before. For the 
ensuing thirty-one years Mr. Kappes was 
closely identified with the congregation 
and became almost from the beginning one 
of its most active members and an in- 
fluential leader. In the first years he 
served most efficiently as treasurer. In 
this early period he was also a successful 
worker with young people and president 
of the Luther League. Prior to 1929 he 
was president of the church council and 
congregation for some years, 

From 1932 to 1935 he was a member of 
the Board of the Lutheran Home for Or- 
phans and Aged in Germantown, and dur- 
ing a part of this term was secretary of 
the Board. In the winter of 1935 he was 
called again to the treasurship of the con- 
gregation following the critical years of 
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the depression, and did much to restore 
the financial standing of the church. He 
was frequently a delegate to conventions 
of conference and synod and was a lib- 
eral supporter of the Church and its be- 
nevolent causes. 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Kappes en- 
tered the clothing manufacturing industry 
in connection with the firm of Louis Gold- 
smith and Sons of Philadelphia (since 1924 
Louis Goldsmith, Inc.). He maintained his 
association with the clothing business for 
approximately forty-five years with one 
brief interval of independent enterprise. 
As production manager of the Goldsmith 
firm he carried Christian principles into 
consistent practice, putting a spirit of real 
brotherhood into industrial relations and 
winning the respect of employers, em- 
ployees, and union leaders alike. To Jews 
and Gentiles, to workers of Italian, Irish, 
German and American descent, he was 
adviser and father, training up several 
generations of young men in the clothing 
trade. His personal influence in church 
circles was equally pervasive and whole- 
some, and was inspired by a great faith 
and by unswerving devotion to the Lu- 
theran Church and its distinctive prin- 
ciples. 

He is mourned by the entire congrega- 
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tion, many of whom attended the funeral 
in the church the day before Christmas. 
Assisting the pastor, the Rev. William H. 
Cooper, were two former pastors of Grace 
Church, the Rev. John W. Hauser and Dr. 
Paul Z. Strodach. With all three pastors 
the deceased had maintained an unbroken 
friendship through the years. He had the 
character of a Christian gentleman and 
the spirit of a Christian soldier. He is 
survived by his widow and two daughters, 
Mrs. Stanley Eaton of Philadelphia and 
Mrs. Clinton Bennett of Sandy Hook, N. J. 
Wittiam H. Cooper. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Henry Scherer, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was honored in December by being 
one of the six Protestant pastors in Iowa 
appointed to the Pastors’ Advisory Section 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education by the Iowa State Council of 
Religious Education. Pastor Scherer has 
served as dean at city-wide and county- 
wide schools in Sedalia, Mo., and is dean 
of the Leadership Training School set up 
in 1938 at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for church 
workers of the city and county. He has 
also been active in scouting for more than 
twenty-two years. His pamphlet, “Plan- 
ning a Troop Advancement Program,” 
published by the Cedar Rapids Area 
Council, was reprinted in the National 
Scouting Magazine (Equipment Issue) for 
December. 


Dr. Freperick H. KNuBEL, president of 
the United Lutheran Church, has ap- 
pointed Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
to represent him at the forthcoming Na- 
tional Lutheran Educational Conference to 
be held in Louisville, Ky., January 9 and 
10. The National Lutheran Educational 
Conference is comprised of the colleges of 
that denomination all over the country. It 
is the greatest single clearing house of 
Lutheran educators in the country. 

Following the National Lutheran Edu- 
cational Conference, Dr. Smith will at- 
tend the annual meetings of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education and the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, both of which are held 
at Louisville, Ky. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Hooversville, Pa. The two churches of 
this parish, of which the Rev. Harry B. 
Hull is pastor, closed the year with much 
for which to be thankful. For years Trin- 
ity Church has been encumbered with a 
debt which at times almost threatened the 
wellbeing of the congregation. It was 
more than a small task, with work in the 
mines nearly at a standstill, to raise the 
interest on the debt alone. But that is no 
longer a problem, for in 1938 the con- 
gregation was able to refinance the church 
debt—reducing it from approximately 
$22,000 to $9,000. With this reduction 
the members were able, for the first time 
in more than ten years, to pay some- 
thing on the principal. It was with some 
exultation too that we found a bank will- 
ing, yea, seemingly eager, to accept the 
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new mortgage, and thus make the re- 
financing possible. It is now this church’s. 
duty to prove to this bank that its venture 
in financial faith was justified. 

Many long-needed repairs were made 
to both the church and parsonage, the pas- 
tor was vested, and the parsonage was. 
papered throughout. Labor was donated 
by willing members of the congregation. 
and expenses paid upon completion. A 
high spot during the year was the enter- 
tainment of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the old Alleghany Synod—now 


- the Alleghany Conference of the Central 


Pennsylvania Synod. 

During this period of trial the appor- 
tionment was not forgotten, and in 1938 
the congregation paid two-thirds of the 
amount asked in addition to responding to 
every financial appeal made by the U. L. 
C. A. With a new “breathing spell” in- 
herited from the past year we look for- 
ward with confidence that the apportion- 
ment will soon be paid in full. 

St. John’s, the other congregation of the 
charge, painted the exterior of the church, 
and papered and refinished the interior; an 
altar and lectern were installed and ap- 
pointments secured for pulpit, altar and 
lectern. The expense of $500 was met upon 
completion of the work. Here the congre- 
gation responded by paying the apportion- 
ment for the year in full and looks for- 
ward to another year of grace that it 
might labor more fully in the Master’s 
vineyard. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Salem congregation, 
the Rev. Paul L. Wetzler pastor, reports 
its greatest year in 1938. Gifts in the 
benevolence side of the envelope increased 
17 per cent in Sunday school and 8 per 
cent in church. A 15 per cent increase in 
church attendance is shown by records 
for the year. Two hundred members were 
received. January 29 Salem will dedicate 
its new $50,000 educational building with 
a week of services. 


SYNODS 


The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the South Carolina Synod will be held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., Dr. 
H. A. McCullough pastor, the Rev. Palmer 
Pierce assistant pastor, January 31-February 2. 
The convention will open with the sermon by 
the president, the Rev. E. Z. Pence, at 11.00 
A. M. The Holy Communion will be admin- 
istered at the opening service. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred tenth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, January 24-27, 1939. Opening ses- 
J. Rhyne, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual convention of 
the Eastern Conference of the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina will 
be held February 7 and 8 in Beck’s Lutheran 
Church, Lexington, N. C., the Rev. Roy L. 
Fisher pastor. Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


J. Eugene Dietterich, D.D. 


Just three days after his eightieth birthday, 
death came to Dr. J. Eugene Dietterich, a re- 
tired but by no means inactive pastor of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. Until stricken with a severe 
ailment late in October while on a visit. to his 
son at State College, Pa., where he also died, 
he had been extremely vigorous and had been 
supplying vacant pastorates almost every week, 
driving long distances for the purpose. His 
illness necessitated two operations, and though 
convalescence seemed well under way, he sank 
rapidly as death approached. 

Dr. Dietterich was born in Columbia County, 
Pa., December 4, 1858, and was the son of 
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Pastor and Mrs. H. A. Dietterich. In 1877 he 
was confirmed at Jersey Shore, Pa., and a few 
years later attended the Missionary Instivuce 
(Susquehanna University) at Selinsgrove, Pa., 
where he also served on the faculty for a 
yperice In 1886 he graduated from Pennsylvania 

ollege, Gettysburg, from which institution he 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees. He studied 
theology privately under his father, took one 
year at Susquehanna Seminary, and for two 
years, while pastor at Whitemarsh, Pa., at- 
tended lectures at the Philadelphia Seminary. 
He was licensed by the New York and New 
Jersey Synod at Germantown, N. Y., September 
2, 1887, and was ordained a year later. His 
pestprates were the following: Friesburg, N. J., 

ridgeton, N. J.; Whitemarsh, Pa.; Oreland, 
Pa.; Parkside, Philadelphia; St. Andrew’s, 
Philadelphia; Glenside, Pa.; Davis and Elkins, 
W. Va.; Duquesne, Pa.; and Donora, Pa. Wit. 
his coming to Duquesne in 1914 he entered the 
Pittsburgh Synod, continuing in connection with 
it for the remaining twenty-four years of his 


e. 

During this long ministry Dr. Dietterich 
served as an Officer of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference Missionary Society, as president of the 
Philadelphia Conference, and as_ secretary- 
treasurer of the old Pastors’ Fund Society of 
the General Synod from 1908 to 1913. He was 
a most fluent and effective speaker, presenting 
the Gospel with clarity and vigor. Home Mis- 
sion work had an especial appeal for him, and 
his efforts as organizer and builder were blessed 
with generous fruitage. 

Dr. Dietterich was married September 22, 
1887, to Margaret L. Dimm, a daughter of the 
well-known Dr. Dimm, president of Susque- 
hanna University, and a faithful helpmeet 
through the years. She survives him, together 
with their son, Charles D. Dietterich, M.D., 
Director of the College Health Service at Penn- 
sylvania State College, and a daughter, Miss 
Margaret E., of Philadelphia. A brother, Wil- 
liam, lives in New Jersey, and a sister, Mrs. 
Tillie Dill, lives in Washington, D. C. 

Funeral services were conducted at State 
College by John F. Harkins, D.D., pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church of that city. The body 
was then taken to Zion Lutheran Church at 
Whitemarsh, Pa., where services were held 
Saturday afternoon, in care of Pastor M. Luther 
Hocker. Interment was made in the cemetery 
in Whitemarsh. Thus ended the earthly life of 
one of whom the Donora newspaper stated on 
its first page, ‘‘No resident of Donora ever was 
held in greater esteem than Dr. Dietterich. As 
a devoted and able minister and as a servant 
of his congregation, he lived a useful and in- 
spiring life of service in this community.” 

Henry H. Bagger. 


The Rev. Charles Frederick Floto 


was born March 25, 1858, in Berlin, Somerset 
County, Pa., and died at his home in Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., December 28, 1938. He was the 
son of August D. and Rose Ann Floto. 

Mr. Floto entered the Gospel ministry in the 
Evangelical Association in 1883. After serving 
seven years, he transferred to the Lutheran 
Church, and was received on his credentials 
by the East Ohio Synod in 1891. 

He served the following charges in the East 
Ohio Synod: West Brookfield, Stark County, 
Ohio; Pleasant City, Guernsey County, Ohio; 
Reedsburg, Wayne County, Ohio; and a second 
posers at Pleasant City. In the Alleghany 

ynod: Hooversville, Somerset County, Pa.; and 
St. Stephen’s Church, Cumberland, Md. In the 
West Pennsylvania Synod: Bendersville, Adams 
County, Pa., where he successfully divided the 
charge into two parts and became the pastor of 
the Biglerville Parish consisting of St. Paul’s 
and Bender’s churches. While in this latter 
pastorate he assisted in the organization and 
erection of Christ Church, Aspers, Pa., which 
subsequently became a part of the Benders- 
ville Charge. He continued his services in the 
West Pennsylvania Synod at Hellam, York 
County, Goldsboro and Mt. Zion, York County, 
and Mt. Holly Springs, Cumberland County. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Emma 
(Laub) Floto; four daughters, Mrs. Harold 
Zimmerman, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. Sewell Kapp, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Mrs. H. B. Scharf, Cumber- 
land, Md.; and Mrs. W. P. Nelan, Denver, 
Colo.; two sons, Frank L. and Harry Floto, 
both of Harrisburg; two sisters, Mrs. Rebecca 
Pugh, Cumberland, Md., and Mrs. E. E. Schaible, 
Akron, Ohio; and two brothers, Eugene Floto, 
Connellsville, and Augustus Floto, Akron, Ohio. 
There are fourteen grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 

Pastor Floto was an ardent proclaimer of the 
Gospel of Salvation by faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Fearlessly he denounced personal and 
social evils in high and low places and, as an 
instrument of the Holy Spirit, brought convic- 
tion of sin to the hearts of many people. Sub- 
sequently he led them in the development of a 
saving faith in the Redeemer. He was a faith- 
ful interpreter of the Word of God. He con- 
scientiously applied Scriptural truth with a 
wholehearted reliance upon the guidance of 
the Spirit of God. Because of his dependence 
upon Divine Power, he manifested an unusual 
influence throughout his ministry in drawing 
people to the Saviour. Former parishioners 
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throughout his pastorates arise today to call 
him their father in the faith. 

He was on intimate terms with God by means 
of prayer, and hence a true friend of mankind. 
He gave to those who knew him well wise and 
fatherly counsel out of a life of large and 
varied experiences in a ministry covering ha: 
a century. When, because of the infirmities of 
the flesh, he retired from the active ministry, 
he rejoiced in faithfully teaching the Word 
rie unfolding the truth to his Sunday school 
class. 

Mr. Floto cheerfully sacrificed self and suf- 
fered hardship as ‘‘a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.’”’ He kept the faith in pleasant and in 
trying experiences. He fell asleep pressing on 
toward “the goal of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Funeral services were held in the Mt. Holly 
Springs Lutheran Church Saturday afternoon, 
December 31. The service was in charge of 
the Rev. Ralph C. Sloop, his pastor. J. E. Rudi- 
sill, D.D., of Harrisburg, sang two solos: ‘‘Good 
Night and Good Morning,” and ‘Abide 
Me.” M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, delivered the ser- 
mon based upon Psalm 27:5. The eulogy was 
delivered by the Rev. H. W. Sternat of Bigler- 
ville. The service at the grave was conducted 
by the Rev. Ralph C. Sloop, assisted by Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher and Dr. J. E. Rudisill. Inter- 
ment was made in the Mt. Holly Springs 
Cemetery. H. W. Sternat. 


The Rev. William George Slonaker 


after an illness of several weeks died Christ- 
mas night 1938, in Memorial: Hospital, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Pastor Slonaker was .born in Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, March 18, 1863, the son 
of Abraham and Mary Spiker Slonaker, both 
deceased. 

He attended the public schools of Westmore- 
land County and the Indiana Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa. For several years he taught school 
in Upper Burrell Township, Westmoreland 
County. In 1888 he entered Susquehanna Sem- 
inary and was graduated in 1891. In 1892 he 
was ordained to the Lutheran ministry. He 
served pastorates at Cooper, Ohio; Indiana, 
Confluence, Clearville, Cookport, Faye, and 
West End, Bedford County, Pennsylvania. 

In 1932, after serving in the active ministry 
for forty years, he retired and moved to his 
late home at Mench, near Everett, Pa. 

Pastor Slonaker was twice married. August 
15, 1894, he married Mrs. Sarah Loose Niekirk. 
This union was broken by the death of Mrs. 
Slonaker March 1, 1924. December 28, 1928, he 
married Mrs. Laura McDaniel Lee. Surviving 


him are his widow, and one sister, Mrs. John — 


W. Menk. 

Funeral services were held December 28 in 
Mt. Union Church, Mench. This service was in 
charge of the Rev. E. P. Windman, pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church, Everett, Pa. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. The 
Rev. Mervyn J. Ross, pastor of the Friends 
Cove Parish, and the Rev. Robert M. Kimball, 
pastor of the Mt. Union Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church, participated. 

December 29 the body was taken to the home 
of Mrs. John W. Menk, R. F. D., New Ken- 
sington, Pa., where services were held. Pas- 
tors participating in this service were the Rev. 

. S. Shaulis, pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Vandergrift, Pa., who preached the ser- 
mon; the Rev. Samuel Boerstler, pastor of the 
First Lutheran Church, New Kensington, Pa.; 
and the Rev. E. P..Windman, pastor of Zion 
Lutheran Church, Everett, Pa., who had charge 
of the service. Burial took place in Bethesda 
Cemetery, Merwin, Westmoreland County, Pa. 

Pastor Slonaker will be remembered by many 
as a pastor who was loyal to his conference 
and synod, faithful to his parish, and an in- 
spiring teacher and Christian gentleman. 

E. P. Windman. 


Robert Morris Smith, Ph.D., D.D. 


Following a brief illness, Dr. Robert Morris 
Smith, well-known pastor, teacher and liturgist, 
passed away in the Springfield City Hospital, 
Springfield, Ohio, on Christmas Day, 1938, at 
the ripe age of seventy-six years. 

Born in Altamanta, Pa., January 25, 1862, the 
son of George Quincy Franklin and Mary Ann 
Smith, he received his academic training at 
Muhlenberg College, from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
1883. After serving a year as principal of the 
Mission Valley Institute in Texas, he matric- 
ulated in the Philadelphia Seminary, completing 
the course of theological studies in 1887. Con- 
tinuing his scholarly pursuits, he was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by Indiana 
University in 1908 and was honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by Muhlenberg 
College in 1913. 

In 1887, following his graduation from the 
Philadelphia Seminary, Mr. Smith was or- 
dained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
having accepted the call to become pastor of 
the Lutheran parish at Baden, Pa., which he 
served for twenty years, 1887-1907. His second 
pastorate was that of the First Church, Wash- 
ington, Pa., where he ministered from 1907 to 
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artistic tone development that should be 

heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


R.GEISSLER.INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST NEWYORK 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS - SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS y 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


1916. Removing to Springfield, Ohio, he con- 
tinued his ministry in the Fifth Church for 
three years, 1916-1919. He then became teacher 
of Latin and principal of the Preparatory De- 
partment of Wittenberg College, in which ca- 
pacity he served from 1919 until 1927. Among 
the additional courses which he taught were 
Bible and psychology. Returning to the active 
ministry in 1927, he served as pastor of the 
First Church, Wapakoneta, Ohio, until his re- 
tirement in 1935. 

Doctor Smith was married in 1887 to Miss 
Minnie Balliet Trumbower, who passed away 
in 1924. Surviving him are three children: Mary 


Josephine, now Mrs. Edwin H. Huffman of 
Springfield, Ohio, with whom he made his 
home; Luther D., a high school teacher in 


Akron, Ohio; and R. Morris, Jr., in industry in 
Middleton, Ohio; one sister, Mrs. Amanda 
Kiefer of Tatamy, Pa., and three grandchildren. 

Of studious habits, Doctor Smith delved 
deeply into the subject of Liturgics, in which 
he became a recognized authority. He was one 
of the organizers and served as secretary of 
the Lutheran Liturgical Association, 1899-1906. 
He contributed numerous articles to The Lu- 
theran Church Review and ‘Memoirs of the 
Lutheran Liturgical Asociation,’”’ and gave many 
lectures and addresses on liturgical themes. 
cereuee his special interest in the interpreta- 
tion of religious symbolism he made wide con- 
tacts and acquired a large and valuable litur- 
gical library, a part of which Wittenberg 
College Library acquired some years ago. Even 
in his years of retirement Doctor Smith con- 
tinued his study of Liturgics, securing many 
new books in the field. In 1933 he spent sev- 
eral months in travel in Europe, visiting espe- 
cially churches, cathedrals, and museums. Upon 
his return he found inspiration and enjoyment 
in the preparation of works of manual art, 
such as candelabra and insignia, which he pre- 
sented to churches and personal friends. He 
kept up his activities until removed to the hos- 
pital on December 19, though with the feeling 
that this would be his last Christmas with his 
family on earth. 

Brief funeral services, in accordance with his 
wishes, were conducted in Springfield Decem- 
ber 27 by Harvey E. Crowell, D.D., pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, of which Doctor Smith was 
a member in the years of his retirement. In- 
terment took place December 29 in the family 
lot at Tatamy, Pa. E. H. Huffman. 
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LITERATURE 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 


to be used in weekday church 
schools, vacation church schools, 
former Junior Luther Leagues 
and Light Brigades, and all other 
groups of children, from four to 


eleven years, inclusive. 
IT Is 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE ONLY 


WORK SHEETS INTRODUCTORY PACKET 
LSet scccssccseacsanavtachs Meco ee ee ns eee ete 10 cents (containing) 
10 Sets ntiassete anasto eeeres seceteaerets tere 7 cents a Set 1 Beginners’ Leader’s Book 
U5, OF MOre: Sets. vcr neces. cesvtsicueetarstecceoatsonrecencs 6 cents a Set 1 Beginners’ Pupil’s Work Sheet—Set of 10 


1 Primary Leader’s Book 
1 Primary Pupil’s Work Sheet—Set of 10 


LEADER’S BOOK 1 Junior Leader’s Book 
be os) oil A Rp Hero II te 20 cents 1 Junior Pupil’s Work Sheet—Set of 10 
3 or’ more) Books: 2ar.seitencicee ee 18 cents a Book Price, 80 cents a packet. 


The aim of this course is to help children grow in Christian faith and love, and to serve Jesus in the church at home 
and in foreign lands. The task of this course will be accomplished only when every child in every church is a member of 
a Children of the Church group, at work studying the whole program of the whole church, and helping in every enter- 
prise in which our United Lutheran Church in America is engaged. 


The three introductory units now available consist of a leader’s book with full helps for a ten-session course, and 
sets of work sheets, one for each session, for the child. This material is not dated, and may be used for daily, weekly, or 
monthly sessions. Each year’s literature will consist of five units—four units of ten sessions each, and one of twelve ses- 
sions. The work is planned as follows: Beginners’, 2 years; Primary, 3 years; Junior, 3 years. 


Each session is planned to cover an hour and a half, but suggestions are given for lengthening or shortening the ses- 
sion. Adaptations of the course are left to the leaders as they know their specific needs. The programs should be developed 
creatively, not followed rigidly by each leader. There are stories, facts, games, prayers, Bible study, hymns, memory 
work, conferences, and a great variety of activities and concrete suggestions for use of leader and child. 


ARDS, The writer of the Beginners’ unit, “We Are the Children of the Ate, 


Church,” is Mrs. Wilma Sudhoff Keyser; of the Primary unit, 
“Helping in Our Church,” Mrs. Marion Poppen Athy; of the Junior 
unit, “We Want to Know,” Miss Mabel Elsie Locker. 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street 

Philadelphia’ 
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